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Tome XLIV — No. 3 - Juillet 1960, pp. 409-440 


OUR TOPIC IS AS HOARY k. 
as it is prickly. These reflections on it 
are largely tentative; we are still grop- 
ing. Keeping that in mind may help the 
reader put up with the shortcomings of 
these pages. But such as they are and 
despite their inevitable defects we offer 
them to the consideration of theologians, 
whose comments and criticisms will be 
more than welcome. 

Is theology a science? That widely 
discussed medieval question has lost 
none of its interest, as is clear from the 
studies devoted to it for more than a 
half century. 

As an outside observer the philoso- 
pher is most struck by the fact that 
“scholastic theology” (in the best sense 

of the term) has been running head-on 





into this crucial problem of its own pos- 
sibility practically from the outset. It 
would therefore be wrong to picture a 
solid opposition between two periods of 
theological understanding: a construc- 
tive period back in the days when the 
great cathedrals were still new, and a 
reflective period mulling over the com- 
pleted work, its intention and method, 
its postulates rooted in sheer guileless- 
ness. St. Thomas is not a theologian 
to spin his web blindly like a spider. 
He drops plenty of remar’s that reveal 
a really sharp critical consciousness. No 
sooner does he lay the foundations for 
theology than he raises the question of 
its reditio completa ad propriam essen- 
tiam, which for him is the essence of 
reflection. Nevertheless the above dis- 
tinction can serve as a first rough ap- 
proximation. It is after a science or phi- 
losophy has been set up that you can 
best see its boundary lines and prin- 
ciples. If you had to account for them 
at the outset no doubt you would be 
forced to throw in the sponge before 


getting started. In this sense passing 


from the “lived” to the “thematic” — 
or as they used to say, from the “exer- 
cised” to the “signified” — is quite in 
keeping with the requirements of the 
mind. And thematization is inseparable 
from problematization. The Summa 
Theologiae calls for a critique of theo- 
logical reason. And at least for getting 
started this is always a critique of judg- 
ment. How are theological judgments 
possible? It should be interesting to 


study this process of critical thought. 


in theology. 

If the first thought movement is 
largely constructive, which from an 
Aristotelian viewpoint means progres- 
sive and deductive, then the second 
movement will be chiefly regressive. 
Kant used to observe that you can go 
at syllogisms from two directions: by 
moving from premisses to conclusions, 
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or by tracing conclusions back to pre- 
misses. And this regressus itself can 
work in two ways: either you return to 
origins, to the freshness of biblical and 
patristic sources, or else you more radi- 
cally go back over the constructive ac- 
tivity itself, the intentionality involved 
in discourse. 

Hence a summary typology of the- 
ological consciousness brings us up 
against three great possible forms: 


1. A constructive or deductive the- 
ology, tending toward the strict logic 
of an exact science (the ideal echoed in 
Fr. Marin-Sola’s La evolucién homogen- 
ea del dogma catélico) ; 

2. A regressive theology, charac- 
terized by an historical style and atten- 
tive to original “events”; 

3. A “reductive” theology, speci- 
fied by its radical inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the theological enterprise. (True, 
it remains to be seen if a science as 
such can bring off this complete return 
to its own essence.) 


To effect this reditio completa ad 
propriam essentiam reductive theology 
must work on three levels. To begin 
with there is the logical dimension, since 
theology is the Logos of the Revealed. 
Then there is the historical dimension, 
since revelation is history. Finally there 
is a more specifically phenomenological 
and transcendental direction, which 
concerns the very constitution of the 
object of faith. Or, in terms currently 
in vogue, we might briefly style these 
three as: the dimension of the predica- 
tive; the dimension of the ontico-his- 
torical ante-predicative; the dimension 
of the ontological ante-predicative. A 
theology thus rejuvenated can inte- 
grate, in the best sense of the word, 
the soundest claims of contemporary 
thought in its three chief streams: phe- 
nomenology, philosophy of history (in 
the broadest sense), mathematical logic. 





The work synthesizing these three as- 
pects might be called The Formal and 
Transcendental Logic of Theology. 
Hence the first stage of reductive the- 
ology would be a reflection on the other 
two forms of theology, it would be their 
critical conscionsness; the second stage 
would formulate a “thematic” reflec- 
tion on the constitution of the object 
of faith. 


Constructive theology is obsessed 
by the logico-mathematical ideal, as is 
clear from the example of Fr. Marin- 
Sola and a number of Polish Catholic 
logicians. Its hallmark is the necessary 
— and the concluded or derived neces- 
sary (if indeed you can conceive of any 
other kind). 


Regressive theology is preoccupied 
with the “primitive facts” of an histori- 
cal order. Its hallmark is the contin- 
gent. 


It is up to reductive theology to 
bring out the presuppositions of the 
other two kinds of theology. Far from 
abolishing them, it seeks to restore 
them to their authentic essence by sub- 
ordinating them to a third inquiry, the 
highest of all: the composition of the 
object of faith. Reductive theology, by 
analyzing the essence of the other two 
kinds, must lay bare their presupposi- 
tions, we have said. These presupposi- 
tions can be methodological, epistemo- 
logical, or phenomenological. The first 
concern method, as the name indicates. 


The second concern the basic concepts 
underlying any science — the formal 
or “regional” ontology on which it rests. 
The third concern the fundamental in- 
tentionality that keeps cropping up 
throughout the concepts and method. 
And these latter are perhaps the most 
important. 


A reductive theology must there- 
fore develop the full problematic of the 
other two forms of theology. More 
simply, it has to make explicit their im- 
plicit ontology, their implicit logic, their 
implicit intentionality. That is a large 
enough order, I fully agree, to make 
many a doctor of theology wince. Yet 
a theology which turns its back on the 
clarification of its own presuppositions 
(“the radicalism of origins,’ Husserl 
would say) can never be a grown-up re- 
flective theology. Unlike the dogmatic 
sciences (mathematics and physics) it 
could not undertake in full conscious- 
ness that Krisis der Griinden, that cri- 
tique of foundations, that the present 
state of reflection calls for. By way of 
orientation I should like to develop the 
problematic of deductive theology. 
That involves bringing to light: 1) its 
phenomenology, i.e., the profound inten- 
tionality driving it on; 2) the formal 
logic giving it backbone; 3) the formal 
and regional ontology undergirding it. 
Just to suggest lines of research, in 
passing I shall touch on some problems 
concerning the constitution of the ob- 
ject of faith. 


I. THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF DEDUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


As I see it the first question here 
is: “What is the intentionality that 
shows up throughout a deductive the- 
ology?” As examples of “theological” 
consciousness, two quite different men, 
Hegel and St. Thomas, seem to me to 
throw light on this intentionality. 


For Hegel, we must never forget, 
the Wissenschaft der Logik is some- 
thing much different from a formal 
logic or a general ontology in N. Hart- 
mann’s sense. This system of pure rea- 
son, we might say, is a “representation 
of God, such as he is in his eternal es- 
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sence, prior to the creation of nature 
and finite spirit.” It is always worth- 
while to ponder Hegel, especially his 
Logic — even though it is less in vogue 
today than his Phenomenology and less 
“humanistic” than his other works. But 
it does give you a feel for a certain 
metaphysical dimension in theology. 
In this Hegelian perspective theology is 
indeed the science of origins, the abso- 
lute science of the Absolute. This equa- 
ting of the logical with the theological 
has nothing in common with the out- 
look of contemporary logic. Logic here 
is a fundamental and higher ontology, 
the determination of the divine being. 
More precisely it is the totality of de- 
termination, dialectically bound togeth- 
er in an ideal genetic order, by which 
absolute being, absolute self-beginning, 
realizes the a priori conditions of possi- 
bility which make it Ens realissimum, 
the fullness of being as nature and 
spirit. 


Looked at in this way theology is 


indeed the science of the Absolute as 
origin, i.e., as energy realizing itself in 
a genetic dialectic which establishes its 
own conditions of possibility, which 
passes — in a vast ontological argu- 
ment — from its abstract possibility to 
the totality of its determinations. The- 
ology as logic is thus the “categorizing 
of the Absolute.” If that is your defini- 
tion of pantheism then of course Hege- 
lian “theology” is clearly pantheistic 
and could not be otherwise. 


If you consider the basic intention- 
ality here from the viewpoint of the 
object, it can be broken down into the 
following four elements: a) the inten- 
tionality of origins, that radicalism of 
the Ursprung that periodically obsesses 
German philosophy; b) the intention- 
ality of auto-realization; c) the inten- 
tionality of both genetic and dialectic 
realization; d) the intentionality of “re- 
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flectivity,” ie., the perfect immanence 
of the being-in-and-for-itself. 

If you look at this intentionality 
from the viewpoint of the subject, you 
can perhaps find there the following 
scheme. In order to know the Absolute 
you have to “remake” it, since you 
understand only what you construct. 
And you remake it in order to “have it 
in hand,” to possess it in an intelligible 
determination. But you likewise remake 
it in order to be God through this medi- 
ation of making and having. You can 
make the science of God only through 
sharing in his “nature,” only if God 
himself is thinking in you. 

Hegelian theological intentionality 
is thus wholly centered on being, in the 
sense that it is a matter of being God 
by being the revelation God makes to 
himself, by becoming the “in-self” of 
his “for-self.” But this is possible only 
by inwardly embracing the dialectical 
rhythm that constitutes him within the 
totality of his determinations. It seems 
to me then that the interdependence of 
the three intentionalities of making, 
having, and being define the Hegelian 
scheme. By putting back together the 
two complementary aspects that we 
have separated for the sake of analysis 
we might rediscover the basic intention- 
ality underlying this esoteric theology. 

When we turn to St. Thomas ob- 
viously there is a change of climate. All 
the same, in the Christian theology of 
the Trinity there actually are plenty of 
categories — psychological ones (knowl- 
edge, love, person), semibiological (gen- 
eration, procession), metaphysical ‘sub- 
stance, relation). All of these in some 
skillful combination might have pointed 
the way to a radical logic, an ontological 
genesis of Esse subsistens. Moreover 
the conception of esse as actus or virtus 
essendi (taking it the way some of to- 
day’s Thomists do) might strictly speak- 
ing have served as the starting point 





for the “conversion” of Ens realissimum 
into a process of realization. Yet noth- 
ing of the sort happened. Why not? No 
doubt because metaphysical freewheel- 
ing was braked by the consciousness of 
the Christian mystery as mystery, by 
the faith as critical consciousness of 
reason’s limitations, by the subordina- 
tion of theology to history and to the 
contingency of the fact of revelation. 
It is chiefly the “speculative mystics” 
who have anticipated Hegelian logic. 
Theology as logic could never strictly 
speaking be an ontology, or rather an 
ontogenesis, of the absolute. It had to 
get along with a logic which deduces 
from the premisses of faith (themselves 
couched in human language) what was 
implied in their original meaning. What 
intentionality then is embedded in the 
theologian’s work? 

Here again we come upon the in- 
tentionality of origins, but origins which 
can neither be dialectically remade nor 
possessed in a system of categories. You 
do not “possess” God. Through faith 
you consent to the initial gift from on 
high by which you participate in his 
being. In this case being transcends any 
system of categories, at least in its deep- 
est intentionality. Hence theological in- 
tentionality can be defined as: partici- 
pating in God, as subsistent intelligence, 
by consenting to the light of revelation 
and to all that is implicit in the “con- 
tent” of revelation. 

Nonetheless this intentionality is 
ambiguous. It can be variously inter- 
preted and give rise historically to quite 
different theological mentalities. But 
the basic attitude can stay the same: 
remaining at God’s disposal and con- 
senting to his being in its incomprehen- 
sible eminence. But necessary as this 
condition is it is still not enough. The- 
ological intentionality comes on the 
scene only when intellectual inquiry is 
grafted onto faith. From then on it is 


a matter of striking and holding a bal- 
ance between mystery and problem. 
And this intellectual inquiry can develop 
along two lines: either in Heidegger’s 
direction of a “piety of thought” (Das 
Fragen ist die Frémmigheit des Den- 
kens) or in the direction (more charac- 
teristic of Sartre) of a will to power. 

In the first case the inquiry un- 
ravels the following questions: How do 
I think in order to get to the very core 
of my faith and God’s gift? How do I 
think in order not to warp the initial 
gift? What are the limits of my reason 
in this human exploration of revealed 
data? These three questions spell out in 
an atmosphere of piety the dimensions 
of theological inquiry. 

The first question flows in the wake 
of faith itself. It must normally emerge 
into a deductive theology whose task 
is precisely to actualize in a “body of 
judgments” whatever is “present” (in 
all its meanings) in the original affirma- 
tion. Borrowing Husserl’s terminology 
we might describe this first movement 
as follows: the world of faith, like that 
of perception, is first of all a horizon 
opening up to thought a task of ex- 
planation. It is a matter of “converting” 
this world into a universe of determina- 
tions, making all its parts hang together, 
arranging it in a system of relations, 
but never losing sight of the “pole of 
identity” which inspires all these steps 
and gives them their basic intentional 
unity. This passage from simple global 
perception to explicit perception is the 
way theology probes faith, under the 
deductive form of the “predicative.” 

The second question stresses, with- 
in the predicative, the norm or regu- 
lative principle of judgment. That norm 
comes to light in the documents of faith, 
especially in those dogmatic decisions 
that formulate primary judgments after 
the fashion of definitions. And ultimate- 
ly that norm is the immanent source 
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of the theologian’s boldness in making 
deductions. It enables him to set up 
within his very science a hierarchy of 
values of affirmation. Such a hierarchy, 
which pinpoints the various modalities 
of judgment, has a particularly valuable 
role: it shows that at the heart of ortho- 
doxy there is a meticulous fairness, a 
critical consciousness, without which 
theology would lose its kinship with 
faith. 


The third question pushes this first 
critique further, but it considers it from 
the side of reason. St. Thomas wants 
no part of demonstrating mysteries with 
strict reasons. You go right up to God 
himself, and you cannot come back 
down through a logical chain of neces- 
sities. Problematizing mystery can only 
wind up in reaffirming it. Mystery how- 
ever is not what the moderns call “pure 
factitiousness” or “absurd contingency.” 
It is incased in a setting of intelligibility 
that the argument of fittingness throws 
into relief. On the nature of this argu- 
ment (so strange in a necessitarian cli- 
mate) St. Thomas does not enlighten 
us, though he appeals to it in most of 
his great theological treatises. We shall 
come back to this point presently. The 
thing to stress here is the intentionality 
running through these three theological 
questions: faithfulness to the mystery 
of God as it is expressed in the formu- 
lations, both erudite and spontaneous, 
of common faith. True, you have to get 
to the very core of faith intrepidly 
(fides intrepida). But in doing so you 
must be critically conscious of a norm 
of judgment; you must reject any “ab- 
solute clarification” and cling to the 
incomprehensible. Piety then is the hall- 
mark of theological intentionality as it 
is revealed under these various aspects: 
constitutive, regulative, critical. 


Intellectual inquiry of the second 
type has far different ambitions. The 
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norm of faith is of course always a liv- 
ing norm; there is no question of water- 
ing down the data of faith into philo- 
sophical theses. But now the investiga- 
tion does sound new depths. You can- 
not rest at “drawing” conclusions from 
a group of principles after the manner 
of a hypothetico-deductive system. The- 
ology has to be wisdom. And wisdom 
can never amount to merely grasping 
or explaining dogmatic enunciables; it 
soars to the level of explanations 
through ontological reasons. Deduction 
turns into strict justification; human 
logic must be wedded to the logic im- 
manent in divine being and activity. No 
matter whether it is the Trinity or Cre- 
ation or the Incarnation, the mind will 
not rest till it finds the key to the mys- 
tery. What is a principle from the view- 
point of faith becomes a conclusion for 
the theologian dealing with the “science 
of God.” In fact it is a conclusion on 
two counts: because it flows logically 
from its premisses and because it ex- 
presses the result of an ontological “‘rea- 
son.” The principle of reason holds for 
the Absolute as for everything else; an 
intrepid logic will normally apply it 
without reservation. The intentionality 
underlying this theology therefore aims 
at dissolving the mystery into “full 
light.” It seeks to participate in the mys- 
tery from within, to imitate that “auto- 
justification” which beatifies the divine 
intellect in complete self-awareness. 
Theology is thus lumen de lumine and no 
longer lumen de nocte. The obscurity 
of faith begets a dissatisfaction turning 
faith itself into a kind of factitiousness 
which theology must whittle away. 
Faith actually is extrinsic to the Real 
of which it speaks, and doubly so. In 
the first place because it is fides ex au- 
ditu. But also because this experience, 
albeit of the divine, is a blind experi- 
ence lacking its own concept. On this 
point theology needs to recall the de- 





bate between Aufkldrung and belief in 
Hegel’s The Phenomenology of Mind. It 
somehow devises the passage from the 
form of exteriority to the form of in- 
teriority, from representation to justi- 
fication. And this need is all the more 
pressing when the exteriority of the 
“revealing” source is heightened by the 
obscurity of a distant past and by the 
normative authority. of a Church. Ob- 
viously intellectual inquiry here takes 
on modalities excluded from the first 
type of inquiry. The obscurity of faith 
is for theology only an “initial shock,” 
not an ingredient. The questions com- 
ing up now are: How do I think in order 
to get to the very core of my faith as 
adherence to the light of God? What 
ontological reasons make God be what 
he is for my faith? What truly necessi- 
tating reasons clear up the original ob- 
scurity and thereby satisfy the chief de- 
mand of my faith? 


These three questions are strictly of 
a piece; you pass from one to the other 
by simple progression. The deductive 
process does of course rely on the data 
of faith. But now that all exteriority 
has been filtered out these data no long- 
er exercise, so to speak, their braking 
function. The resulting situation is not 
unlike that described by Hegel in his 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy. 
Philosophy, he says, holds on to the 
substance of religion; it just drains off 
its mode of exteriority. Must we then 
infer that Hegelian logic is the fulfill- 
ment of theological intentionality as the 
quest for origins? 


Such an inference implies that one 
and the same dialectic of insufficiency 
would bring us from the theology of ob- 


scure faith to the triumphant theology: 


of light and then on to the Hegelian 
apocalypse. And the over-all meaning 
of this process would amount to a com- 
plete dissolving of the revealed data in- 


to explanation, of fact into intelligible 
principle, of representation into signifi- 
cation. No theologian, whatever his 
viewpoint, would launch such a venture, 
where mysteries would boil down to 
representations “awaiting” their defini- 
tive concept, which would pack them off 
to their sabbath rest. Now however ex- 
otic all this sounds, interestingly enough 
it does point up the paradox of a science 
of God as an inner need of faith. By 
contrast with Hegelianism, fidelity to 
mystery will always resist categorizing 
the Absolute. Yet can you have a 
science of mystery which in no way sub- 
jects it to categories? That in the last 
analysis is the crucial question raised 
by a phenomenology of deductive the- 
ology to the extent that it lays bare the 
deep intentionalities underlying the the- 
ologian’s work. The plain fact is that 
faith itself, that light which throws its 
own restrictive shadow, seems both to 
warrant theologies and to outlaw them. 
You might say on the one hand that its 
obscurity is simply the reflection of the 
divine transcendence, and as such is the 
only affirmation of the Absolute that 
does not compromise it with philoso- 
phy’s all too human logic. Negative the- 
ologies, with their litanies about the un- 
utterable, have often stressed this as- 
pect of faith — sometimes so extrava- 
gantly it reminds you of a love affair 
with darkness. In the long run such 
apophasis would completely do away 
with theology. On the other hand faith 
is and must be language. From this 
viewpoint theology, as something called 
for by faith, is and must be the Logos 
that probes this original discourse. The- 
ology then would be the logic of faith. 
But this logic can be taken in different 
ways. You might make it a kind of gen- 
esis or epopee of the Absolute: God is 
only the outcome of that transcendent 
dialectic which the philosopher tries to 
“repeat” in a discourse where the orig- 
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inal thought becomes conscious of it- 
self. Or, more modestly, the theologian 
can try to raise the original language 
up to ontological reasons which justify 
not merely the affirmation of faith but 
the Reality which is its object. Or final- 
ly he can turn his back on metaphysical 
justifications, since God is beyond our 
reasons, and seek to give the dogmatic 
affirmations their human fullness in 
more rigorous and hence scientific dis- 
course. These three logics correspond to 
three quite different intentionalities. In 
some ways the second one is so close to 
the first that you can read into it a will 
to power incompatible with respect for 
the mystery. It seems to us that it is 
only the third one, the one we have 
attributed to St. Thomas, which is com- 


patible with a quest for origins that in 
no way cancels out faith. But the other 
two are forever at your elbow as tempt- 
ing possibilities. And that temptation is 
in a nutshell the very idea of science as 
applied to God. For any science, 
whether worked out in Kantian or Aris- 
totelian perspectives, finds it rough 
going without categories. But God is not 
an object and therefore eludes categories 
in the same way he eludes modalities 
of being. The question facing us then 
after this phenomenology of theological 
attitudes is the same one raised at the 
outset: How is a theology possible? Or 
again: On what grounds are theological 
judgments possible and necessary? A 
phenomenology of theology naturally 
calls for a logic of theology. 


Il. THE FORMAL LOGIC OF DEDUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


It is St. Thomas’ theology we have 
in mind. By comparison with the other 
two whose intentionality we have tried 
to analyze, the “pretensions” of his the- 
ology are hardly scintillating. He is not 
out to dissolve either the mystery into 
full light or the exteriority of faith into 
the interiority of the completely intelli- 
gible. His theology is not so much a 
“theogenesis” or “ontology” of divine 
being as a logic of the “enunciables of 
faith.” Its very modesty is perhaps a 
good gauge of its critical spirit. But how 
can this modesty be squared with its 
scientific tone? The problem is not new; 
it is just a matter of putting it precisely. 
The difficulty as well as the daring of St. 
Thomas’ solution consist both in recast- 
ing the ancient notion of “science” and 
in adapting Aristotelian logic to the af- 
firmations of faith. Relation to science, 
relation to logic, relation to faith — 
theology as a “new science” is the skein 
of these relations. Here we shall take 
up the first two. 
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A. THEOLOGY AND ANCIENT SCIENCE 


On this matter what is essential 
has been said often. Suffice it to note 
here the points of agreement as well as 
the most novel lines of disagreement. 

For both sides the concept of 
science implies: a) a primarily deduc- 
tive character; b) the truth and certain- 
ty of principles; c) the primacy of for- 
mal causality (tending to swallow up 
efficiency and finality); Gd) conclusions 
charged with the modality of necessity, 
not only vi formae but also, as they say, 
vi materiae. In other words what mat- 
ters to the “scientist” is not just the 
necessity of the consequent but the 
necessity of the consequence. The scien- 
tific ideal consists in “drawing out” of 
the “subject” the properties of which it 
is the source. Logical derivation thus 
“imitates” ontological derivation. The 
“properties” as brought out in the con- 
clusion are related to the subject as to 
their cause. More precisely, second (not 
secondary) determinations flow from a 





prime determination which is the es- 
sence or quasi-essence. By that very 
fact the conclusion can be looked at 
from two directions: in the progressive 
direction of an expanding movement 
ending at a “term” (here, the passiones 
subiecti), or in the opposite direction of 
a regressive movement going back to 
the underlying substratum which is also 
the principle. Usually you have in mind 
the first of these movements for science 
properly so-called. Hence the avowedly 
“deductive” nature of the process. Its 
sovereign “figure” is the Barbara syllo- 
gism of the universal and necessary, 
whose formal and material structure re- 
flects the apodictic ideal of ancient 
science. 


One of the functions of theology as 
science is to deduce “theological conclu- 
sions” from propositions of faith. It is 
conceived as a web of derived proposi- 
tions which express the properties or 
passiones of a subject (mainly God him- 
self) playing the role of principles-pre- 


misses that formulate its essence or 
quasi-essence. If we remember that this 
subject is infinite reality and that sci- 
ence by right is the full determination 
of its subject, then ultimately theology 
would be the infinite science of an in- 
finite reality. You might think of it as 
the “expansion” into systematic multi- 
plicity of a single infinite judgment hav- 
ing God for its subject and the totality 
of his determinations for its predicate. 
Or again you might picture it as the 
“predicative” unfolding of the absolute 
subject’s single beatific gaze into his 
own multiple attributes. Or you could 
view it as the reflection, in the multi- 
plicity of “coherent” discourse, of the 
single Word in which God says to him- 
self all that he is. Or finally you could 
go to the opposite extreme and consider 
theology from the viewpoint of the si- 
lence of the Father: it would then be 
merely the weakness of language try- 


ing by its endless predicates to offer 
homage to him who is beyond all de- 
terminations and predicates. These are 
the possibilities theology must weigh 
if the meaning of its affirmations is to 
be unequivocal. ‘ 


In actual fact other elements step 
in to slacken the rigidity of this ancient 
ideal. Though God is indeed the pole of 
identity the theologian has in mind, he 
is not strictly speaking theology’s only 
subject. Moreover the God of the theo- 
logian is not a geometric essence but 
the God of Abraham and of Jesus Christ, 
who is the principle and meaning of 
sacred history. 


But these are not the most signifi- 
cant differences from ancient science. 
The really palpable one concerns the 
principles themselves. In a deductive 
science (the only one the ancients thor- 
oughly knew and codified) the initial 
propositions are evident (propositiones 
quoad se et quoad nos notae). But the 
theologian's principles, the articuli fidei, 
are lacking in evidence. Here we have 
a reversal that presages (admittedly in 
another order) the quite modern dis- 
sociation of function of principle from 
the idea of evidence. The term “presage” 
has been deliberately chosen so as not 
to force the similarities. As a matter of 
fact this presaging is limited to the two 
following points: a) The primary prop- 
ositions though not evident do function 
as principles, as propositions not de- 
duced from others in the same system: 
they serve as the point of origin and 
source of unification for the conse- 
quences. On this score theology is com- 
parable to a hypothetico-deductive sys- 
tem. b) Though not arbitrary these 
propositions do lend themselves to a 
free consent, since the act of faith is 
free. 


The dissimilarity however is con- 
siderable. According to St. Thomas the 
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non-evident principles of theology are 
evident to a higher science (the beatific 
vision and God’s knowledge). And even 
though non-evident they are objects of 
faith, or, as Husserl would say, objects 
of a doxic position. 

The second difference concerns the 
famous principle, Scientia est de uni- 
versali. God cannot be a “universal”; 
he is preeminently the Singular. True, 
he is not the only subject of theology. 
But since all else is studied in relation 
to him, the most universal considera- 
tions on men, angels, creatures in gen- 
eral, all fall within the perspective of 
one world and one salvation-history. 

The third difference, flowing from 
the second, pertains to the relations of 
the necessary to the universal. Theol- 
ogy as the science of God is largely 
concerned with defining the necessary 
determinations of a unique subject. Yet 
the historical “contingent” it studies 
cannot be repeated. How then can this 
contingency fit into the necessitarian 
ideal implied in science? A penetrating 
remark of St. Thomas sheds some light 
on the difficulty: “Nothing is so con- 
tingent that it has no necessity in it. 
Thus in itself it is contingent that Soc- 
rates is running; but the relation of 
running to motion is a necessary one, 
for it is necessary that Socrates be 
moved if he is running. . . . But the uni- 
versal and necessary reasons of con- 
tingent things are known through the 
intellect” (Summa Theologiae, I, 86, 3). 
The most contingent facts of faith there- 
fore have a “ratio,” which can be taken 
in three ways: a) they have a structure; 
b) they have an ontological reason or 
cause, especially a final cause; c) they 
have a meaning for intellect, which 
necessarily includes them under the uni- 
versality of its own formal object, being, 
as well as under the universality of the 
“good,” the necessary object of the will. 
This is the context into which the above- 
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mentioned argument of fittingness must 
be lodged. Bringing out the precise na- 
ture of this argument, we repeat, is a 
touchy matter. The reticence (to put it 
mildly) of the strict Peripatetic is read- 
ily understandable. His objections? That 
this mode of reasoning comes closer to 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric than to his Ana- 
lytics, closer to the logic of persuasion 
than to the logic of conviction. And the 
modality of fittingness is not easy to 
nail down. More than the possible, less 
than the necessary — how do you de- 
fine what is neither fish nor flesh? 
Finally, as far as God is concerned, 
what is the meaning of a fittingness 
that, since it is not necessary, leaves 
the door open to unfittingness? 

These videtur quod non far from 
clinch the case but they do make us 
put the argument of fittingness back 
into its total context. Fittingness is not 
merely the logical property of a de- 
tached argument. Primarily it is the 
characteristic note of an “ensemble,” a 
“system” (in the etymological and an- 
cient meaning of the word). It under- 
scores the unity of such a “system” 
throughout the multiplicity of its parts. 
This is the “connection of mysteries” 
referred to by the Councils. You sense 
it even in the faith of the man on the 
street, but for the theologian it becomes 
explicit in the mutual relationships 
among all the “enunciables of faith.” 
This means that just as there is a 
“world” of faith so there is a “world,” 
a “cosmos” (in the Greek sense), a “fine 
form,” of theology. Contemplating this 
world in its unity is the reward of theo- 
logical effort. But this unity among the 
enunciables of faith is not merely hori- 
zontal; it is also vertical, for ultimately 
its substantial bond is the mystery of 
God as the pole of identity for all 
the determinations that express him. 
Against such a landscape of over-all 
harmony the argument of fittingness 





shows up as one particular configura- 
tion. Its total field of application em- 
braces: a) propositions depending on 
other propositions of faith as on a 
necessitas ex suppositione but not 
strictly deducible from them; b) those 
major propositions which are primary 
both in the relative order of logic and 
the absolute order of faith, and which 
therefore are neither deducible from 
nor dependent on others. For St. Thom- 
as these major propositions are the arti- 
cles of faith in the Trinity and the In- 
carnation. The first pertains to the order 
of being or the divine in-self; the sec- 
ond, to the theological order, the “‘econ- 
omy” of divine activity. The argument 
of fittingness therefore operates pri- 
marily within theology’s two basic di- 
mensions. By that very fact (and herein 
lies its deepest import) it sets the pat- 
tern for a meta-logical reflection on 
theology’s first principles. Not indeed 
that it tries to root them elsewhere than 
in faith or to “disembowel” the mys- 
tery, as St. Bernard complained. It re- 
fiectively prolongs that resolution of 
conclusions into their principles which 
is always possible due to the syllogism’s 
very nature. Deduction and reflection 
are by no means at loggerheads; rather 
they are the two necessary components 
of theological labor. In this connection 
nothing is more instructive than chap- 
ter 11 in Book IV of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Here the mystery of the Trin- 
ity is not demonstrated with necessary 
reasons; it is located within an intelli- 
gible framework, which in this case is 
a metaphysics of life. The pre-reflective 
orientations cropping up in a theolo- 
gian’s work are of course never formu- 
lated precisely; they are above all lived. 
But when you start looking for such 
orientations here it dawns on you that 
the quest for intelligibility within faith 
is but another application of the basic 
principle that being and intelligibility 


go hand in hand. Intelligibility is not 
the monopoly of determining causes or 
geometric necessities. When St. Thomas 
says there is no contingency that does 
not imply some necessity, what he 
means is that the mind cannot digest 
pure factitiousness. The most contin- 
gent reality must have its meaning, 
which to a Thomist is its essence and its 
end. These are its two grounds of in- 
telligibility; it fits into the horizons of 
comprehension marked out by being 
and by the good. Finally the argument 
of fittingness is conceivable only in and 
through two axioms taken for granted: 
the non-contradiction between reason 
and faith, and the relationship between 
nature and grace — ratio non contra- 
dicit fidei, gratia non tollit naturam. 
The argument of fittingness is by no 
means merely a pious literary explora- 
tion of harmonies after the fashion of 
a James Fenimore Cooper. It goes far 
deeper and unearths the harmonious re- 
lations between revealed data and a 
phenomenology of reason and human 
existence. 

Putting together these diverse 
points, we might say that St. Thomas’ 
audacity in relation to ancient science 
was to “compose” likenesses and unlike- 
nesses in a dialectic of opposites. The- 
ology as science is the synthesis of the 
singular and the necessary, of the neces- 
sary conclusion and the non-evident 
principle, of the non-evident principle 
and the rightfully intelligible. 


B. THEOLOGY AND ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC 


What I have been saying about an- 
cient science has already involved dis- 
cussing the relations between theology 
and Aristotelian logic. If I separated 
these two it was only the better to bring 
out the originality of that “recasting” 
of ancient science which does such 
credit to Thomistic theology. The struc- 
ture of the Organon however has not 
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been very deeply affected; the originali- 
ty of the relationships set up by theolo- 
gy is of a quite different kind. Theolo- 
gy’s taking over of logic has for its coun- 
terpart the descent or projection of reve- 
lation into the forms of the Logos. We 
must therefore investigate: a) the con- 
ditions which from the standpoint of 
logic make theological discourse pos- 
sible; b) contrariwise, the conditions 
which from a theological standpoint 
make it possible to take over the Aris- 
totelian logos. 


1. THEOLOGY AS LOGICAL DISCOURSE 


The “scientific” orientation of the- 
ology imposes on it a number of condi- 
tions. In the first place, since logic 
weeds out propositions that give vent 
to affectiones animi (wishes, desires, 
requests, imperatives, etc.), theological 
propositions will usually be in the indic- 
ative mood. I say “usually” because 
actually you do run across some exhor- 
tations, imperatives, etc. — in a word, 
certain elements of a “practical science” 
or pastoral theology. But it is still true 
that for St. Thomas theology is primari- 
ly speculative, because it is scientia de 
Deo. The underlying intentionality is 
not that of making or having but of 
knowing (in the Thomistic sense of be- 
ing other as other). In the terminology 
of Morris I would say that the “signs” 
of theology fit into the category of 
“Designators” (D). Among the many 
types of human discourse (Morris 
comes up with 16 by a simple combina- 
tive analysis) there is one especially 
dear to theology. That is the discourse 
indicated by the formula “DD,” namely, 
scientific discourse, in which you state 
the “properties” of things in a rigorous 
mode that rules out fiction and valua- 
tion. The indicative mood and truth — 
these two revealing traits of logical 
language admirably express St. Thom- 
as’ goal. But here again there is ques- 
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tion only of a “dominant characteris- 
tic.” In reality other factors — let us 
call them “sideline finalities” (Neben- 
zwecke) — bend the principal axis from 
both sides. The Thomists speak of these 
as different functions: the critical func- 
tion, the apologetic function, etc. This 
mixing of types makes for a problem 
of inner consistency; and the principle 
of specification by the object or end 
calls for some hierarchy. “Being and the 
one are convertible” — the axiom holds 
just as well for theology. There is room 
for all kinds of discourse here, but only 
on condition that they are all subordi- 
nated to a single intent. And for today’s 
theologian to get a better awareness of 
what he is doing and saying, undoubt- 
edly a prime question he should put to 
himself is: To what type of human dis- 
course does theology belong? 

The second condition logic imposes 
on theology has been summarily called 
the logic of the consequence. This im- 
plies two things. First, the strictness 
and necessity of the right conclusion. 
Second, the non-contradiction of the 
judgment, i.e., the compatibility of its 
terms, the subject and predicate. You 
could debate endlessly whether first 
principles hold or not within the Abso- 
lute; no doubt St. Thomas would be 
more of a stickler in the matter than 
Suarez. But what seems beyond debate 
here is the imperative need for coher- 
ence within the framework of the prop- 
osition. 

This coherence requires much more 
than the exclusion of grammatical non- 
sense (Husserl’s Unsinn) and “square 
circles.” It demands that the terms be 
homogeneous in content (saying “God 
is square” is pure non-sense) just as it 
makes us respect the specific quality of 
semantic categories (saying “man is 
Peter” is equally a non-sense). We did 
not have to wait for Husserl to learn 
that every judgment must respect the 





primordial form of the judgment “S is 
p,” ie., it must make “S” concrete by 
a subject and “p” by a predicate in 
order to assure its proper signification. 
To appreciate how well theology has 
done its homework in logic you need 
only recall those ever so subtle com- 
ments about significatio and suppositio 
and about the different modes of ex- 
pression (per modum accidentis, per 
modum substantiae, per modum con- 
creti, per modum abstracti). You could 
quarry here a philosophy of language 
which on many points would bring off 
theology’s “critical consciousness” with 
flying colors (pace M. Rougier). But 
this surplus value stems from some- 
thing higher than mere concern for 
technique. The convertibility of the ab- 
stract and the concrete, of the relative 
and the absolute, in “theological” af- 
firmations and in the divine names — 
all this justly underscores the theolo- 
gian’s preoccupation with setting God 
apart, with respecting Transcendence, 
with elevating language to the dignity 
of its Object. That is all the more re- 
markable since it seems to have been 
lived rather than thematized. It is a 
good indication of the strict scientific 
standards theology mantained at that 
time. And these standards were but the 
counterpart of an exacting piety. The 
mystery of God hardly has much to 
gain from slipshod human thinking. If 
with Husserl you distinguish between 
rigor and exactness, theology must 
make rigor, in the absence of exactness, 
the measure of its faithfulness to the 
revealed data. Mathematizing theolo- 
gy is not necessarily a sacrilegeous ven- 
ture. It would carry still further that 
‘descent of revelation into the human 
Logos which worked out so successful- 
ly in the Middle Ages. At the very least 
it deserves a thorough airing today, if 
only to bring legitimate misgivings out 
into the open. 


2. LOGICAL DISCOURSE AS TAKEN OVER 
BY THE THEOLOGIAN 

The conditions which the Aristote- 
lian logos imposes on theology come 
down either to regulative principles (of 
identity, contradiction) or to forms of 
signification or finally to the adoption 
of a type of proposition. A further prob- 
lem puts the issue in reverse: Under 
what conditions is logical discourse pos- 
sible as theology? 


The answer involves three stages 
which must be carefully distinguished 
and analyzed: 

1) The first requirement is that the 
very “revelation” which theology delves 
into can be formulated in propositions; 

2) Secondly, the systematic unity 
of coherent discourse must be matched 
by the unity of the material and formal 
object of theology; 

3) Finally, between logic and the- 
ology an ontology must intervene to 
give content to logic’s empty forms. 


Only the first two stages concern 
us here. We shall study the third when 
we take up the ontology implicit in the- 
ology. 


a) THE FORMULATION OF REVELATION 


Dogmatic formulas bring up a num- 
ber of problems. That of their histori- 
cal genesis is outside our scope. Perhaps 
you might venture to speak of a “law 
of three estates” for the language of 
revelation. Roughly they would corres- 
pond to the witness of Christ, the 
preaching of the Church, and the logi- 
cal exposition of faith. The transition 
to the third estate used to cause the 
greatest difficulty, since Greek concep- 
tualism was set in solid opposition to 
Christian realism. Today we are aware 
that this “separation of substances” does 
violence to history. Revelation is a lan- 
guage, just as Christ is the Word made 
flesh. And any human language involves 
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a certain minimum of concepts, even 
though they may be more a matter of 
experience than of reflection. Going 
from experience to reflection to “thema- 
tizing” is a normal pattern of growth, 
for society as well as the individual. It 
is the becoming aware of what you are 
and what you are doing, of your being 
and activity. In “logicalizing” its faith 
therefore the Church was biding by 
that incarnational law for which its 
founder had set the example. This does 
not at all mean that various types of 
discourse amount to the same thing. 
“Definitions” presuppose a primary lan- 
guage, just as Christian preaching rests 
on a primary witness and a primary ex- 
perience. It is important therefore to 
bring out the relationships of founda- 
tion and motivation among these 
“steps.”” Here as always logic rests on 
an “ante-predicative,” which is not to 
be confused with the pre-logic of primi- 
tives. These steps are likewise stages 
or “plateaus.” 

Dogmatic definitions have a special 
value for the theologian. They play the 
role in a hypothetico-deductive system 
that “definitions” play in both Aristote- 
lian and more recent logic. It is the lan- 
guage type most akin to theological dis- 
course. Definitions are in the indicative 
mood and express the “characters of 
things.” Thus they meet theology’s 
scientific requirements. Far from stif- 
ling faith, they clarify and strengthen 
its intentionality, because their rigorous 
“enunciables” provide the necessary ori- 
entation for faith to adjust its sights. 
To be sure, as St. Thomas insists, “‘prop- 
ositions” are not the object of faith; 
they simply mediate or indicate trans- 
cendence. But you must have them in 
order to get beyond them. Dogmatic 
propositions are as helpful to faith as 
to theology. They compel faith to state 
what it is and what it believes. They 
give theology an initial objectivity for 
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starting its discourse. This in turn high- 
lights the intentional consciousness that 
distinguishes faith from formless emo- 
tionalism and makes theological struc- 
ture possible. 


On this level of reflection a rigor- 
ous analysis of dogmatic propositions 
as formulating revelation is indispen- 
sable to a theologian concerned about 
his own point of departure. Such an 
analysis would uncover a number of di- 
mensions that escape a_ superficial 
glance and could be developed into so 
many original problematics. Here I 
shall be content to sift out a few of 
them and indicate some lines of re- 
search. 


First of all it is useful to take a 
long look at the structure of dogmatic 
propositions. With an assist from St. 
Thomas and Husserl you can readily 
distinguish there (as in any proposi- 
tion) the meaning or matter and the 
quality. As is the case with all inten- 
tional phenomena the meaning entails: 
a) the relationship to the object of 
faith, to the original quid it expresses 
(in an older terminology, the verb); 
b) the determination of that object 
through an original “composing” of sub- 
ject and predicate; c) a specific mode 
of presenting the object in its deter- 
minations. This latter takes place in 
terms of a conceptualization that bor- 
rows (as we shall shortly see) the sub- 
stance of its “categorical” forms from 
an underlying ontology which is pre- 
supposed throughout. 


The quality is in the first place cor- 
relative to the act which it objectified 
in it. In this case the act is primarily 
judgment. You could question whether 
faith is essentially judgment — whether 
the “predicative”’ does not refer back 
to something deeper belonging to the 
order of “perception.” But on the level 
where we are working there can be no 





doubt that the dogmatic proposition is 
bound up with judgment. The copula, 
its very soul, has more than a synthetic 
function of tying together: it has posi- 
tional value as being; it has value as 
affirmation. Of course it is quite legiti- 
mate to isolate a proposition’s meaning 
from its “positional” or doxic character. 
Such a separation however is not pos- 
sible from a posture of belief. Hence dog- 
matic propositions as referring to faith 
must be taken as affirmations and posi- 
tions. But here again, there is nothing 
to stop a person from abandoning the 
viewpoint of the believer and theologian 
and subjecting these propositions to a 
methodic doubt. They would then be 
seen merely in their signification with- 
out involving any committment of belief. 
Cajetan’s distinction between existentia 
exercita and existentia significata could 
likewise be adapted and applied here. 
But it is the structure of the dogmatic 
proposition that makes such separation 
possible. Perhaps we should add that a 
person coming to the faith must have 
a preliminary grasp of this meaning. 
The quality of dogmatic proposi- 
tions likewise includes certain modali- 
ties that traditional Aristotelianism 
used to line up under the headings of 
the possible, the necessary, the impos- 
sible, etc. Unquestionably the thorough 
study such modalities deserve would 
yield solid returns. The modality of 
judgment does matter to the act of 
faith; it matters just as much to the 
theologian’s consciousness. If dogmatic 
propositions are considered in their 
multiple relationships rather than ab- 
stractly they start offering new themes 
for reflection to the researcher. The 
most simple and obvious one is the con- 
nection a particular proposition has 
with the rest of them. The affirmations 
of faith are not a hodgepodge or a “di- 
aspora.” Even before they are “systema- 
tized” they form a body whose “mem- 


bers” complete each other. These mu- 
tual bonds, mapped out by the analogia 
fidei, give the affirmations the inner 
consistency of a world or horizon of 
their own. In final analysis what binds 
them together is the unity of the Incar- 
nate Word. They share in his fullness 
and are thereby coupled, in their deepest 
meaning or intentionality, to the con- 
stitutive bond ad Patrem. 

This inner relativity corresponds to 
an outward relativity with reference to 
the ecclesial community. Dogmatic 
propositions are universal in their own 
right; the face they offer to all the 
world is that of an objectivity which is 
both a common bond and a common 
norm. You might say about them what 
N. Hartmann says about objective spir- 
it: spirit unites, consciousness divides. 
Through their universality and “im- 
personality” they transcend the multi- 
plicity of acts and individuals; they en- 
joy an “ideality,” a kind of in-self, whose 
nature is hard to put your finger on. 
The hallowed term depositum fidei runs 
the risk of conjuring up some vague 
substantialist dream. The realism of 
proposition in itself is hardly more sat- 
isfactory. In objectified spirit, a favorite 
category for certain philosophies of his- 
tory, you might find a more concrete 
approach. But admittedly such solutions 
far from settle ali the difficulties. I 
merely call attention here to these old 
yet always new problems. A logic of de- 
ductive theology cannot bypass them, 
not at least if it wants to become aware 
of what formulating revelation means 
in its many aspects. 


b) THE UNITY OF THE OBJECT 


Any science is a unitary view of the 
world. As St. Thomas reminds us, you 
can only think the one and in the one. 
But the scientific unity of the world pre- 
supposes a primordial experience of the 
world. Theology then would presuppose 
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the experience of faith. And between 
faith and theology there would be the 
same continuity as between common 
sense and science. In both cases you 
would find the same need to organize 
what is diverse. In broad outline this 
comparison is allowable, yet it needs 
qualification. Regardless of how evolved 
a theological theory may be it keeps 
closer to basic common sense than any 
scientific theory with which you com- 
pare it. And understandably so, since 
theology uses concepts which, be they 
ever so refined, still reveal their con- 
tinuity with those of daily speech. 

The unity of theology has to be de- 
fined in relation to its different levels. 
First of all we find the “established” 
or “systematic” unity arising from its 
coherent well-rooted propositions taken 
as an ideally perfect whole. At the op- 
posite extreme, as a presupposition 
there is the unitary vision called for by 
the intentionality of faith. Between the 
two is located the strictly constitutive 
unity that the ancients ascribed to the 
material and formal object. Theology 
would thus fall under the general prin- 
ciple for the specification of sciences. 
But unlike the regional sciences which 
stake out an area of their own in the 
universe of the real, theology would 
have to be a universal science like meta- 
physics. Nothing in fact could be for- 
eign to it, since it considers all things 
in the light of God. Thus God is ulti- 
mately the pole of identity making it 
possible to reduce the many to the one. 
In this sense theology’s “subject” or 
material object is God himself or crea- 
tures in their relation to him. Obviously 


this is not a mutually exclusive division; 
it does not make the object an ellipse 
with two foci. But though this “rela- 
tion” keeps the two “domains” in touch 
with each other, it by no means erases 
all ambiguity. If the pole of identity is 
the subject or the “substrate” in the 
strict sense, then the deductive process 
will consist in “drawing out” all possible 
determinations from the subject. That 
involves treating the Absolute like a 
“geometric essence.” Such a transcend- 
ent mathematics would clash with 
everything in the object of faith that 
savors of historical contingency. 

If on the other hand the relation gets 
the stress, then theology shapes up as 
an ascent toward God. And all the de- 
terminations of the primary subject 
would have value as “extrinsic denom- 
inations,” in their double capacity as 
principle and end. As St. Thomas says 
in a much quoted text well worth reflec- 
tion: “We are not able to grasp what 
God is but only what he is not and how 
other things are related to him” (Con- 
tra Gent., I, 30). “Theology of the sub- 
strate” or “theology of relation and ne- 
gation” — that is the question. Seem- 
ingly the “double vision” involved in the 
original perspective forces us to make 
a choice. Or at least it seems to cast a 
cloud of ambiguity over our starting 
point. How Thomism achieved unity 
through its doctrine of analogy is com- 
mon knowledge. St. Thomas clearly saw 
that a science is possible only through 
a doctrine of “categories” in the most 
general sense of the word. It is this on- 
tology implicit in deductive theology 
that we must now spell out. 


Ill. DEDUCTIVE THEOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY 


The framework of traditional logic 
can serve theology only if it is capable 
of a certain ontological “filling up,” a 
“getting hold of” the real. The twofold 
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nature of categories as predicates of 
judgments and as determinations of 
things highlights the need for such an 
exchange. There is nothing we can say 





about God and creatures even in the 
light of faith except through human 
concepts. True, you might maintain that 
revelation is completely foreign to hu- 
man discourse and that God can raise 
up children to Abraham out of the very 
stones. Nevertheless the only way we 
can give “meaning” to this “burst of 
light from on high” is to refract it in 
our own thought-modes. Here too the 
axiom still holds: Quidquid recipitur ad 
modum_ recipientis recipitur. Even 
though Transcendence outstrips our 
representations, we can catch a glimpse 
of it only in and through those repre- 
sentations. Christianity is and has to 
be the religion of the Incarnate Word. 
Scripture itself contains no hint of “‘in- 
nate ideas”; all its notions and themes 
have their roots in man, in a specific 
historical and cultural setting. Hence 
theology cannot be taken to task for 
utilizing this conceptual material, 
though it does bathe such material in a 
higher light that judges it but cannot 
bypass it. 

This conceptual material is not all 
of the same rank nor is it all equally 
valuable to the theologian. You could 
sort it out among the three areas of 
cosmology, anthropology and metaphy- 
sics. In Husserl’s terminology you would 
speak rather of regional ontology and 
formal ontology. These latter terms are 
all the more serviceable because of the 
universality of their notions. The size- 
able contribution of the philosophy of 
nature has been threatened with obso- 
lescence by the very progress of science. 
But at the very least its concepts of 
change and matter have served to point 
up by contrast the idea of creation, just 
as the hylomorphic theory helped clari- 
fy human unity and the sacramental 
order. 

Anthropology has had an even 
more decisive influence on the destiny 
of theology, no doubt because it is hard 


not to think of God in our own image 
and likeness. But another reason is that 
Christianity, as a spiritual religion, tends 
to accentuate in man what is closer to 
spirit than to flesh. In two areas an- 
thropological concepts have been rather 
pushed to the limit: in that theory of 
pure spirits known as angelology and in 
the classic treatises De Deo Uno and De 
Deo Trino. You cannot make any sense 
of Trinitarian metaphysics or the divine 
attributes without reference to the hu- 
man context of their original starting 
points. The theologian’s concern has 
been to extract them from their exis- 
tential modes. He tries to put them 
through an “imaginary” pressure test 
until they yield an ideal essence, worthy 
of the Transcendent. On this particular 
point theology rings with overtones of 
the phenomenological method. Viewed 
in this way Christian philosophy is per- 
haps not so much a creation of concepts 
as a critical effort, a purification of an- 
cient concepts. 

The contribution of formal ontol- 
ogy has been even more extensive. And 
for a number of reasons. First, it classi- 
fies in a system of “categories” the con- 
ditions making thought possible. Second, 
the universality of some of its notions 
better avoids the danger of anthropo- 
morphism. Finally, the transcendentals 
it treats seem, rightly or wrongly, to be 
closer to the Transcendent. To the best 
of my knowledge St. Thomas never 
went into detail about these different 
motivations. Nor did he ever systema- 
tize the ontology he uses, though it un- 
derpins his theological structure. This 
relationship should stand out more 
clearly if we recall in broad outline his 
ontology. The central thesis that intro- 
duces it is familiar: being is the formal 
object of the intellect. In Husserl’s terms 
we would say: being defines the funda- 
mental intentionality cf consciousness, 
its ultimai: j nd its fieid of pos- 
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sibilities. The principle that being and in- 
telligibility are convertible is but a con- 
sequence of this thesis, though it pin- 
points the general conditions under 
which any object whatsoever can fit in- 
to this field. A contradiction in the strict 
sense would obviously be eliminated. But 
so would the absolute contingency of a 
pure fact deprived of determination 
(e.g., prime matter hypostatized in- 
to a thing) or incapable of any 
clarification because it lacked “tele- 
ological” meaning or explanatory 
principle (cause, condition). As we 
have said, this is what the above- 
mentioned “relationship to the neces- 
sary” must mean. In its unlimited vast- 
ness being is the bond among beings, 
the bond among minds, just as it 
grounds the relationship between beings 
and mind. Hence the three fundamen- 
tal aspects of the idea of being: it uni- 
fies all that is within one global horizon; 
it unifies minds among themselves by 
letting them commune in a basic inten- 
tionality which is the source of objec- 
tivity; it conditions the relationship be- 
tween mind and things. 

The first aspect is by all odds the 
dominant one in Thomism. It lies at the 
heart of its ontology, an ontology that 
consciously remains quite formal, pre- 
cisely because it is so general. The 
“being” in question here, despite its ap- 
parent immediacy, is really the outcome 
of a number of reductions. The first one 
reduces ontological regions (“nature,” 
man) to underlying common categories. 
The first three of them — substance, 
quality, relation — are of interest to 
theology too. But we have to push still 
further in our quest for unity. The sec- 
ond reduction is done on the “cate- 
gories” themselves in order to extract 
the implied ‘“transcendentals.” Here 
again we should take note of the dif- 
ferent degrees or levels, since transcen- 
dental properties, through their univer- 
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sality and simplicity, dominate the order 
of predicaments. And the order of tran- 
scendentals themselves refers back to a 
primary something which is _ being, 
whose attributes they are. Moreover in 
ens itself, which is not a genus and is 
primary only in the finite realm, you 
find a composition of essence and the 
act of being that drives you back to the 
very foundation: the absolute simplicity 
of Esse subsistens. Here formal ontol- 
ogy emerges onto the level of pure act. 
But what can you say about pure act, 
principle of all that is, since of necessity 
it is beyond being? 

It is here that the problem of theol- 
ogy as science comes up in its most 
acute form. As a science it cannot be an 
occult litany of the ineffable. Since it is 
in the indicative, by right it has to be 
the totality of the determinations of the 
Absolute. But the Absolute is necessar- 
ily beyond the reach of determinations, 
both of the predicamental and the tran- 
scendental order. How do you speak 
about what is above all naming? Ob- 
viously the critical and the religious di- 
mensions of the problem are interlaced: 
respect for the Transcendent demands 
that we be clear about the validity and 
correctness of our “denominations,” in 
“natural” as well as revealed theology. 
The difficulty is not a new one. But in 
the new climate created by the ideal of 
theology as a rigorous science it does 
become truly crucial. 

We know the path along which 
Thomism sought the solution. The the- 
ory of analogy is comprehensible only 
in the light of its goal: that of a science 
of God which is rigorous though unable 
to be exact. Were it exact we would 
be doomed to univocity. Were it lacking 
rigor we would fall into equivocation. A 
subtle interplay of negations which “re- 
tain what they abolish” paves the way 
for transposing into supereminence: 
that is the dialectic of analogy, with its 





three forms. The idea of being exercises 
here its cathartic function: it effects a 
preliminary reduction of all attributes 
to an elucidation of being, which con- 
fers on them a kind of unlimitedness. 
Thus formal ontology becomes the in- 
dispensable instrument of theology. 
Though the cathartic process can set 
“determinations” free from their modes 
and limits — can rigorously extract a 
“meaning” from their varied and con- 
tingent representations — it does not 
succeed in solving all the questions. On 
the contrary, it plunges us down to the 
very roots of the initial problem. If the 
determinations become so fluid that one 
“passes” into the other (as Hegel 
claimed), are they still rigorous deter- 
minations identified with being? And if 
they are still determinations, how can 
they be attributes of the Transcendent, 
which St. Thomas took pains to distin- 
guish rigorously from transcendentals? 
The situation is somehow reminiscent 
of the famous relations of uncertainty 
or the principle of indetermination. Once 
I fix the determinations I can no longer 
transpose them in God. But if I trans- 
pose them they lose their rigor of signi- 
fication. I cannot win at both tables. In- 
stead of uniting the two postulates of 
the analogical method I am forced to 
make a choice. A rigorous science 
proves impossible. 

But do not these difficulties arise 
simply because we are considering an- 
alogy only on the level of the “predica- 
tive”? Actually the predication is an- 
chored at a much deeper level, as St. 
Thomas was fully aware. Instead of 
multiplying classifications which throw 
no decisive light on essential questions, 
is there not perhaps a more urgent need 
to plumb the different domains of anal- 
ogy? A logic of theological attribution 
presupposes, as Thomists had divined, a 
reflection on the world that operates on 
two dimensions. We observed earlier 


that general ontology, focused on the 
idea of being, is the reduction of diver- 
sity. It fixes the most abstract deter- 
minations, the most generic relations 
binding beings together. It tends to set 
up a system of fundamental categories 
whose complementary character ex- 
presses on the level of reflection that in- 
terdependence which makes things into 
a world. Though it would seem “beyond 
saturation” in its boundlessness, the 
idea of being would really be the fin- 
ished and coherent totality of a system 
of determinations and relations. On the 
“ontic” level of finite being, analogy dis- 
solves into the one and diverse multipli- 
city of these relations. 

Much deeper than these determina- 
tions and relations is the relation of 
creature to creator, of the finite to its 
principle. That is the very essence of 
ontological analogy. The vertical rela- 
tion is thus the foundation for a more 
radical reduction, one that brings beings 
back to their Source. The theologian’s 
chief function then will be to “thema- 
tize” this relation which holds sway 
among things and is experienced spon- 
taneously by a religious conscience. 
Really the “ways” of St. Thomas in all 
their modesty are but concrete approxi- 
mations; they are variations which let 
us extract, in its “eidetic invariability,” 
that constitutive connection called 
“transcendental relation” by the neo- 
Thomists. As a famous text of the Sum- 
ma Contra Gentiles suggests, once this 
relation is thematized it becomes the 
norm for all our judgments about God, 
the “ante-predicative” frame of refer- 
ence for all our attributions. Ontologi- 
eai analogy grounds the other two 
types; more precisely, it grounds predi- 
cative analogy in and through ontic a- 
nalogy. On the one hand, all the deter- 
minations and relations of finite beings 
are simply the way the vertical rela- 
tion spreads out. On the other hand, the 
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logic of our attributions merely express- 
es through these determinations the 
fundamental analogy underlying them. 
Through these “predications” we are 
oriented to transcendence, just as 
through the necessary mediation of de- 
terminations the original connection is 
experienced or exercised. The essential 
bond among the three analogies enables 
us to appreciate the need for “denom- 
inations” if we are to avoid anthropo- 
morphism and agnosticism, the two 
fatal extremes for a Scientia de Deo. 
We are humanly capable of signifying 
God in our judgments only by repre- 
senting him in some way. Formal on- 
tology is iis the indispensable launch- 
ing pad for aiming us at the Transcend- 
ent. If “simple” perfections are unlimit- 
ed that is not in virtue of their own de- 
termination (as Cajetan already sus- 
pected), but because they are charged 
with a “sense of Transcendence,” be- 
cause they provide support for thema- 
tizing the original relationship to the 
Eminentia Deitatis. 

The attributes are not so much 
“constituents” as principles regulating 
vision. We repeat once more: the 
boundlessness of the idea of being and 
its properties simply reflects the origi- 
nal relation and the Transcendent 
which is its term. The soul provides 
itself with the body of determinations 
it must have in order to live. Between 
the divine attributes and their “sub- 
ject” we again find the “indeclinable 
connection” which phenomenology puts 
between “meaning” and its “representa- 
tion.” 


We can get to the same conclusions 
from a slightly different angle. It is 
simply a fact that St. Thomas’ thought 
sometimes gives the impression of mov- 
ing along two lines that are not just 
parallel or divergent but strictly incom- 
patible. In considering the Absolute as 
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Principle, one time he says that the “di- 
vine attributes” have only a negative or 
relative value. Another time he says 
they are “constituents,” intrinsic deter- 
minations, in virtue of the relation of 
“similarity” binding cause and effect. 
Are Principle and Cause incompatible 
as referring to the same subject? The 
Principle is beyond determination be- 
cause it is the condition of possibility for 
all determinations. The Cause is the 
actual fullness of determinations be- 
cause it transmits (as the biological 
image suggests) something of itself to 
the effect. Does the original relation 
admit of contradictory affirmations, de- 
pending on whether you take it in the 
sense of Principle or of Cause? With a 
certain ingenuity some might argue 
that the difficulty is but a single in- 
stance of a more general phenomenon: 
in any relation the stress can be put 
either on the distance between the 
terms (their distinction or diversity) or 
on their unity and similarity. But the 
matter is not so simple as all that. You 
could reply that the Principle in its very 
transcendence is closer to that of which 
it is the condition of possibility than is 
the apparently more “homogeneous” 
Cause which gives it existence. The fact 
is that for St. Thomas Cause is no more 
reducible to Principle than Principle is 
to Cause. Homogeneous Causality is 
the scheme of the Principle, the only 
human way we have of representing 
its signification. In other words, the bio- 
logical image of causality is so indis- 
pensable a modus concipiendi that we 
are tempted to project it outside our- 
selves, to objectify it in the thing itself. 
St. Thomas describes this mechanism of 
projecting or objectifying in a note- 
worthy passage of the De Potentia, 7, 
11. Admittedly he is concerned there 
with necessary logical relations, but it 
provides real help in clarifying analogy 
even today. 





The only point of these long reflec- 
tions on analogy has been to specify the 
role of formal ontology in constituting 
theology as a rigorous science. Casting 
a backward glance over our path may 
enable us to see better the articulation 
of the three dimensions — the phenom- 
enological, the logical, the ontological 
— that condition the possibility of the- 
ology as science. The theologian is not 
the epic poet of the Absolute. His more 
humble enterprise reflects the system- 
atic intention of an integral investigation 
of “revealed data” in an atmosphere 
of faith, especially as these data are 
found in dogmatic propositions. Such 
investigation requires in turn the logical 
tools whose modalities we have con- 
sidered. But “logic” would be hollow if 
the forms of the Logos were not filled 
with ontological determinations that let 


us get correct perspectives about the 
Transcendent. Among these three di- 
mensions therefore there is a relation 
which in Husserl’s terms we might call 
a relation of motivation. It is because 
the theologian wants to explore dogma 
that he needs logic, and if logic is not 
to work in a vacuum it needs an on- 
tology. 

The theology whose structure we 
have tried to define is not self-sufficient. 
It leads us back to the Christian origins 
from which it proceeds as to its natural 
horizon; it is ultimately enshrined in 
a reflection on the intentionality of the 
act of faith. The relation of motivation 
which binds its different phases into a 
coherent “form” also links it to the 
double horizon from which it proceeds 
and which continues to be its founda- 
tion. 
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AFTER VETRE ET LE NEANT 
of 1943, Sartre considered working out 
a moral philosophy. Seventeen years 
later his second great speculative work, 
Critique de la raison dialectique; is 
again an ontology.? Let us try to see 
why Sartre again takes up the problem 
of being. Then we will try to see what 
relation there is between this second 
ontology and the first. 


You can follow Sartre’s road from 
two viewpoints: relating it to the de- 
mands peculiar to his philosophic 
thought or by relating it to his histori- 
cal position and his participation in the 
discussions of the postwar period. 


TOWARD SOCIAL 
BEING 

L’Etre et la 
Néant defined the 
different modes 
of being of sub- 
jectivity, of man 
as free. Starting 
off with that, 
Sartre sought to 
throw light on 
man’s behavior. 
In this perspec- 
tive he wrote 
dramas, novels and likewise his critical 
essays. This literary activity was for 
him the laboratory where he could ex- 
periment with the various possibilities 
the speculative analysis of L’Etre et le 
Néant had opened up for human be- 
havior. In Saint-Genét (1952), for ex- 
ample, he has an actual case study of 
one of the fundamental attitudes he 
recognizes in man. To consider the 
Other as subject is to accept his point 
of view about ourselves, to become 
what the Other makes of us. Genét 
interiorizes the verdict pronounced up- 
on him by the others (“You are a 
thief”). He realizes this by making 


himself a thief, the first of the “trans- 
formations” that will make Genét what 
he has become, a writer. 

But the study of one determined 
individual is inseparable from the an- 
alyzing of the collective adventure with- 
in which it evolves. Les Mains Sales 
(1948) is a good example. Under these 
circumstances the elaboration of a 
moral not only called for an ontology 
of the existent individual, but also for 
a study of collective beings (state, na- 
tion, class, etc.), an ontology of the so- 
cial structures of history. At this level 
the Marxists offer a general theory of 
society. However, it is a deterministic 
theory and negative as regards freedom 

—something Sar- 
tre could not ac- 
cept. Yet Cri- 
tique de la raison 
dialectique stud- 
ies precisely the 
realities Marxism 
defines and simi- 
lar ones Sartre 
defines. We must 
see to what de- 
gree Sartre re- 
mains faithful to- 
day to his funda- 
mental thesis of 
1943 as he establishes himself within 
the Marxist perspective. 

In this first perspective Critique 
de la raison dialectique can be consid- 
ered as the continuation and fulfillment 
of L’Etre et le Néant. To the theory 
of the existent individual is now added 
that of the existent in society. 


TOWARD HISTORY 
The other perspective — which 
Sartre himself underlines in Question 
de méthode — is the development of 
contemporary history. 
As a philosopher-situated Sartre 
shares in the history of his day, espe- 





cially by his numerous political writ- 
ings. Critique de la raison dialectique 
gathers together into one vast synthe- 
sis many ideas Sartre had already ex- 
pressed. It is the result of long political 
reflection, but this term is itself “situ- 
ated.” The Critique de la raison dia- 
lectique is a dated work; you might 
even say a product of the times. Sartre 
in effect presents it as a part of his own 
reflexive reconsideration of Marxism be- 
gun by the “thaw” that marked the end 
of Stalinist dogmatism. If the official 
phraseology has often departed from 
the real, disguised and even faked it, 
does the doctrine’s vocabulary still have 
a meaning, and what is it? 

Since the dialectic materialist has 
turned himself into an idealistic dog- 
matist, a critique of this dialectic is now 
urgent. 

In this second perspective the prob- 
lem of Critique de la raison dialectique 
is to establish what is dialectic ration- 
ality and to give a meaning to its cate- 
gories, especially those of historic neces- 
sity, since it is on this point that the 
philosophy of Sartre seems irreducible 
to Marxism. And so for Sartre, Marxism 
must prove a priori the rationality of 
its understanding of history because 
after the Stalin episode it cannot be 
satisfied with waiting for proof of its 
effective realization until the end of 
history. 

The two perspectives we have dis- 
tinguished meet here because Sartre 
finds the basis a priori of dialectic ra- 
tionality in the ontological structure of 
social forms. He shows that it is possible 
to give an intelligent account of the 
formation of collective beings; in other 
words that there is a logic of the tem- 
poral structuring of society and that 
this logic can be no other than dialectic, 
a real transcending synthesis. 

These synthetic, transcending syn- 
theses will create some new situations, 
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meaning that history is an irreversible 
process. The final ambition of Sartre is 
to assure the possibility of rationally 
determining the meaning of history 
from within without abstracting or 
transcending. Critique de la raison dia- 
lectique also aims to found a philosophy 
of history. One might ask if, because 
of the convergence that we have seen 
between the ethical intention of Sartre’s 
ontology and its critical intention, the 
philosophy of history Volume II will 
develop will not simultaneously consti- 
tute Sartre’s moral thought. If history 
has a meaning, a meaning not yet real- 
ized but sought from being, and if it is 
man who makes history in creating him- 
self, the meaning of history appears as 
an end for man, as value. 


FREEDOM AND NECESSITY 


Let us look at our second question: 
what relation is there between Critique 
de la raison dialectique and L’Etre et 
le Néant? 

L’Etre et le Néant presents man as 
pure existence, as being torn from the 
fulness of being, “neantization or a 
noughting,” and “projection” of what 
was not yet, as pure freedom, but free- 
dom situated, particularly in a body. 
This freedom was able “to regain its 
own limits” (EN, p. 609) in transcend- 
ing the freedom of the Other who im- 
posed himself on them. Freedom was 
absolute. 

But this “recovery” was not much 
consolation. And on this point the Marx- 
ists and non-Marxists have not failed 
to reproach Sartre.‘ What is the use of 
declaring the absolute freedom of man, 
if man continues to be crushed by ne- 
cessities, particularly by historical ne- 
cessity, a necessity imposed upon man 
by other men? 

Now it is precisely on the neces- 
sary aspect of historical development 
that Marxism establishes its interpre- 





tation of history and holds its abolition 
as the end of history. Could Sartre pass 
over in silence this real dimension of 
human existence? Must he on the con- 
trary abandon his central thesis, or will 
he be able to keep it and give an account 
of leaving it for the absolute of free- 
dom? Such is the problem Sartre seeks 
to resolve in Critique de la raison dia- 
lectique. 

His method will reconstruct the 
social world, beginning with free, in- 
dividual activity (which he calls “praxis 
constituante”) to determine the “formal 
structures” of history. His purpose is 
to demonstrate by this how we can 
understand that even though it is man 
who makes history, history itself can 
seem to escape from its own directions 
of becoming humar We might put it 
this way: how shou.d we ever under- 
stand that the coming of all freedoms 
can become a necessity for all. 


MAN IS ACTION 


Let us say to begin that in the first 
steps of his reconstruction Sartre has 
a freedom which agit, transcends a giv- 
en situation in favor of an end it pro- 
poses to realize. We again find here the 
two characteristic traits of Sartre’s 
freedom: the neantization of what is 
and the projection of what is not. Man 
remains an essentially intentional being 
in the line of the phenomenological in- 
spiration of L’Etre et le Néant.® But the 
big innovation of Critique de la raison 
dialectique, and which lets man escape 
from his solitude, is that this intention- 
ality is no longer the fact of a perceiv- 
ing consciousness, but rather an action 
really transforming the real. And so 
the subjective dialectic, of “for self’ — 
“for another” — of “regarding” — “be- 
held,”” becomes an objective dialectic of 
“agent” — “acted upon.” In the two 
cases, however, and let us emphasize 
it, in which dialectic is possible, it is 


necessary that the freedom be that of 
an embodied existent. Both to be seen 
and to act man must have a body. 

But some will say L’Etre et le 
Néant was not unaware that man acts. 
Indeed, but action (or rather act — the 
difference of terms is meaningful) only 
figures as a secondary mode of being 
or having. Knowledge, for example, is 
reduced to having (EN p. 507). It is a 
desire to have, “a search” (p. 667). 

In the perspective of Critique de la 
raison dialectique, on the contrary, do- 
ing (le faire) is absolutely irreducible. 
Man is praxis. Such is the only pro- 
found innovation of the actual thought 
of Sartre. We will see everything else 
flowing naturally from it. 

Why does Sartre begin now with 
action? Because he is looking for a 
model of intelligibility making of dia- 
lectic something other than a mecha- 
nistic determinism or an organicism, 
for history cannot possibly assimilate 
either a machine or a living body. He 
finds this model in the understanding 
that the active individual has of his 
action and which allows him to take 
hold of many elements of a situation in 
relation to the projected end. The action 
is synthetic comprehension of the pres- 
ent in light of the projected future. 
“The same transparence of the prazis 
(let us say for instance of the individual 
praxis) has its origin in the inseparable 
bond of the negation (which gathers 
into a situation what it negated) and of 
the project which is defined in relation 
to an abstract whole — still formal — 
which the agent projects into the future 
and which appears as the reorganized 
unity of the situation negated. (...) It 
is precisely this unification (and the 
discovery which is made in the unified 
field of action) which is first of all in- 
telligibility, insofar as the human praz- 
is, transparent to itself as unity in act 
(of a refusal or a projection), defines 
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its own practical comprehension as a 
complete possession of a unified diver- 
sity” (p. 149). Hence, action is dia- 
lectic. Yet how is this dialectic of free 
action going to give an account of ne- 
cessity? 


MUTUAL EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN MAN AND THINGS 

The first phase of this dialectic is 
man’s becoming thing through his body 
in order to act upon things. The brick- 
layer who lifts a weight with a block 
and tackle is a counterbalance. Pure 
activity becomes inertia to overcome 
the inertia of things. 


From this angle things handled by 
man and above all things built by him 
become human things. They retain a 
bit of intentionality forming man. The 
tool is to work in such or such a way. 
It requires such precautions. By his 
action man creates a material milieu 
(an apparatus, a city, a means of com- 
munication, etc.) one of whose objec- 
tive dimensions of being is to speak to 
man of needs. Man must submit himself 
to the demands of the created object if 
he wishes to make use of it. This area 
of the material universe Sartre calls 
pratico-inerte, underlining thus the on- 
tological contradictory status of what 
is the result of an exchange between 
the human praxis making itself inert 
and the inertia of things absorbing with- 
in themselves part of the intentionality 
of the prazis. 


ALIENATION 


The product of man’s work frees 
him to some degree and gives him a 
relatively independent mode of exist- 
ence. Man no longer recognizes himself 
in the result of his action. He alienates 
himself. While being man he becomes 
thing for things; here is the first ne- 
cessity imposing itself on man. “Neces- 
sity for man is to take hold of himself 
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in a singular fashion as the Other that 
he is not” (p. 86, note). The necessity 
which Sartre uncovers is that of man’s 
alienation in his work. This alienation 
is equivalent at the level of action to 
that of for-self in the in-self in L’Etre 
et le Néant. There is an alienation of 
the worker in capitalism because his 
work being action, therefore freedom 
(for-self), is treated as a commodity, 
a thing (in-self). 


Having become thing in the prac- 
tico-inert world man enters into quan- 
titative relations with others. He adds 
himself to them and forms series (as 
for example queuing up for a bus). Each 
is all at once the same as the other and 
also entirely other, a monad carefully 
closed upon itself, a number among 
numbers. There is then a kind of rec- 
iprocity in such indifference that no 
relation of interiority can establish it- 
self among individuals without outside 
intervention. 


Indeed, when there is not enough 


places for everyone on the bus, indif- 
ference becomes competition. Reciproc- 
ity becomes negative, and each becomes 
truly Other from all others. Whoever 
remains on the sidewalk “will have been 
other.” At the source of the negativity 
of reciprocity among men Sartre finds 
rareness (rareté). Rareness is a general 
characteristic of the material world, 
but man can hope to conquer it once. 
The negativity of human relations is not, 
however, an insurmountable fact as in 
L’Etre et le Néant. It is simply a result 
of the actual state of humanity. 


To sum up, the pratico-inert world is 
the place where man clashes for the 
first time with necessity. It is the do- 
main of quantitative relations among 
men. And it is where rareness makes 
everyone feel threatened by everyone 
else. At this level the famed maxim of 
Huis-clos remains true: “Hell is other 





people.” Such is the inventory of the 
first part: De la praxis individuelle au 
pratico-inerte. 


RETURN TO UNITY 

The second part: Du group a Vhistoire 
shows how a series can absorb within it- 
self the seriality and establish among 
its members relations of positive reci- 
procity of such kind that no one is Other 
than self for his own self and all become 
the Same for each. 

A like reversal can be produced when 
an exterior force works on the series. 
Several noisy revellers having a brawl 
in a bar do not form a group in their 
own eyes until they are all arrested by 
the police. Unity here comes from the 
unifying action of an exterior agent. 
The first unification is not, however, 
sufficient to absorb the otherness be- 
cause the unity it realizes is only pas- 
sive. It is still necessary that the series 
respond to the necessity forcing it by 
specified action to neutralize it. In these 
circumstances the series forms for itself 
from the interior an active unity in the 
unity of the projected action. All main- 
tain themselves; all have the same end; 
all are the Same as others. The series 
has become what Sartre calls a “group 
by fusion.” Its unity appears, as regards 
the exterior force that elicited it, as an 
unforeseen result that turns against it 
as a practico-inert necessity. Such is the 
‘ “abrupt birth of freedom” (p. 45) in 
the group by fusion. It is the “inflexible 
returning” of necessity, “necessity of 
necessity” (p. 377). We have to deal 
here with a “new dialectic in which free- 
dom and necessity are one” (ibid.), or 
again with an “alienation of necessity to 
freedom” (p. 395). 


WITH-DOING 
Let us pause a moment at this im- 
portant point of Sartre’s dialectic. Sar- 
tre finds here for the first time the 


means to give an account of an entirely 
positive relation between men. In the 
common praxis as of the group by fu- 
sion “there are only selves” (p. 420). 
It is face to face with a “first ‘we’ that 
is practical and not substantial” (ibid.). 
This “we” is a subject “we” that was 
completely impossible in the perspective 
of L’Etre et le Néant (study of modes 
of being of individual consciousness). 
Sartre distinguishes then (EN, pp. 496- 
503) the experience of “we’’-object and 
that of “we’’-subject. The first was only 
“a simple enrichment of the original 
experience of for-other” (EN, p. 502) 
and the second a “purely subjective Er- 
lebnis” (ibid.). He concludes: “The es- 
sence of relations between minds is not 
the Mitsein. It is conflict” (ibid.). This 
is true at a certain level (that of the 
pratico-inert). But the Critique de la 
raison dialectique goes beyond that 
point and the “‘we”-subject now becomes 
an objective new dimension of human 
experience. In passing from being to 
doing impossible Mitsein is transformed 
into ‘possible Mitmachen. What makes 
this possible is the unifying character of 
common action. The end for which it 
aims is the same for every individual 
of the group. All interiorize it as their 
own project while at the same time it is 
common to all. And so it is by action 
that the group realizes its interior unity, 
and it is by the intelligibility of action 
that this new reality is made intelligible. 


FROM SELF-SACRIFICE TO FRATERNITY 


But this new freedom of the group 
is in its turn the origin of a dialectic. 
How will the group by fusion survive 
the disappearance of the necessity 
which established it? Will it manage to 
give itself permanent status? It was 
necessary for it to transform itself into 
an in-itself, to acquire being, or, in the 
language of Critique de la raison dialec- 
tique, to bring about inertia. There is 
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this posibility: it is exactly what is con- 
sented to (p. 439 sqq.), artificial inertia 
created by freedom to save the group. 
By what is consented to each individual 
of the group freely swears to renounce 
his freedom to leave the group so that 
none of the others will bring its dissolu- 
tion through their defection. But at the 
same time there is violence because in 
taking the oath is stated: “I have freely 
consented to the liquidation of my per- 
son as constituting free praxis, and this 
free consent presents itself to me as free 
priority of the freedom of another over 
my own freedom” (p. 450). 

And so there appears a second form 
of necessity, manifesting itself in the 
rigidity of structures by which the 
group assures its own continuation (its 
organization, the different functions of 
its members). For the active member of 
the group will remain living praxis, but 
for the observer the group will look like 
an inert object. It can then “be seen 
from the under side as an enormous pas- 
sive object drawn toward its destiny” 
(p. 544), and this possibility rests on the 
inertia whereby it is itself affected. 
Thus at the level of the sworn in group 
“necessity is only the exterior of this 
freely created inertia” (p. 496). 

The oath makes possible the vio- 
lence in the group and is at the origin 
of the necessity. But it is also, and cor- 
relatively, the basis of fraternity be- 
tween the members of the group con- 
fering on each in a manner as permanent 
as the group itself the quality of being 
the same as the others. “We are broth- 
ers insofar as after taking the creative 
oath we are our own sons, our common 
creation” (p. 453). 


MEANINGFUL FROM WITHIN 


It is unnecessary to follow further 
the development of the dialectic of the 
new freedom born in the group. As other 
it makes of itself an inert thing (oath), 
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and begets a new seriality which gives 
an account of these pratico-inert beings 
— a government, a bureaucracy, police, 
public opinion, etc. What we must un- 
derstand is that this second dialectic 
(called “constituted dialectic’) does not 
spring from an intelligibility other than 
that which goes from the individual 
praxis to the pratico-inert (called ‘“‘con- 
stituting dialectic”). Actually “the com- 
mon praxis has for its formal structure 
the synthetic unity of the individual 
praxis” (p. 516). Thus history ceases to 
be an absurd and disorderly spectacle 
for anyone within its perspective. By 
the same token, to understand the acts 
of others and to see in them something 
other than disorderly expressions you 
must relate them to the unifying move- 
ment determining them. 


But the perspective of history for 
Sartre now is that it reveals itself in 
the class struggle. It is the true “posi- 
tion of history” and at the same time 
the process revealing the best, the dia- 
lectic character of history. In a strug- 
gle, every agent tries to ensnare the 
freedom of others, and out of necesity 
returns it. “The sole intelligibility” pos- 
sible in human relations is dialectic, and 
this intelligibility in a concrete history 
having rareness for the true basis can 
only manifest itself as antagonstic reci- 
procity” (p. 744). 


Furthermore, struggle provides for 
a real understanding of the other. “The 
struggle in each is a deepening of the 
understanding of the other. To under- 
stand in the immediate is to apprehend 
through its end and through its means 
the praxis of the Other” (p. 753). Thus 
history is meaningful to an observer sit- 
uated in the class struggle, because be- 
ginning with this everything falls in or- 
der and becomes meaningful. 


But is history also meaningful from 
without to the historian? Can the indi- 





vidual not participating in the struggle 
understand the two antagonistic praxis 
and the contingent result of their inter- 
action, if to understand, as someone has 
said is to unify a multiplicity in the per- 
spective of an end? For history cannot 
be related to the intention of the person. 
It is not the dialectic of a transcendent 
praxis as are the absolute Spirit of He- 
gel and the God of certain theologies of 
history. 


The question of the intelligibility of 
history bounces back. History itself in 
its totality will make up the subject 
matter of Volume II in which “the syn- 
thetic progression will try to raise itself 
up to the twofold synchronic and dia- 
chronic movement whereby history uni- 
fies itself without ceasing” (pp. 754- 
755). 


Let us mention one final dialectic 
transformation analysed by Sartre: the 
one that leads dialectic reason into ana- 
lytic reason. Like the individual praxis 
and the group praxis, thought can be 
affected by inertia. It does this to be- 
come uniform with the natural world it 
wants to understand, because for Sartre 
nature is not dialectic. Determinism ap- 
pears then as a border case of dialectic 
rationality, valid in a determined area 
of being, the world of the inert. 


But thought being a form of action, 
deterministic thought can also be simply 
the thought of those who are deter- 
mined like things, the thought of those 
alienated in the pratico-inert world. In 
this case it is itself alienated thought, 
whereas dialectic thought is the praxis 
of those who have overcome the aliena- 
tion — for Sartre the revolutionary 
working class. “The dialectic and the 
praxis are one. In their indissolubility 
they are the reaction of the oppressed 
to oppression” (p. 742). Thus is justi- 
fied Sartre’s pretension (in his book) to 
really participate in the task of freeing 
the working class. 

To sum up, we have seen that the 
philosophy of L’Etre et le Néant is in- 
tegrated in Critique de la raison dialec- 
tique and that in this larger framework 
it remains valid within certain limits of 
the pratico-inert world where man alien- 
ates himself. Critique de la raison dia- 
lectique seems to be the resumption of 
Sartre’s thought at a more fundamental 
level making possible a more compre- 
hensive reinterpretation of all his work. 

N.B. — This study is but an intro-, 
duction to the Critique de la raison dia- 
lectique in view of its position among 
Sartre’s work. Any judgment of the 
work must wait for the appearance of 
the second volume. 
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Notes on the relation between philosophy and science * 


There is nothing, either in the recent 
developments of philosophy or in the de- 
velopment of the sciences, which should 
prevent philosophy from continuing its role 
of mother-science and the sciences from in- 
fluencing methods and conclusions of phi- 
losophers. The inquiring mind respects no 
boundaries between disciplines except those 
which are imposed by differences in ques- 
tions raised. But basic questions, whether 
raised by philosophers or by scientists, tend 
to have components requiring co-ordination 
of research or analysis of highly different 
disciplines. Both Anglo-Saxon and Continen- 
tal developments in philosophy justify, 
however, a distinction between cultivating 
philosophy and being engaged in solving or 
resolving a philosophical problem, the 
former comprising the latter. 


I 


The focus of these notes is the re- 
lation between philosophy and science 
in general and empirical research in par- 
ticular. 


Although attempts to define phi- 
losophy raise perplexingly difficult ques- 
tions, it is worth while at intervals to 
force oneself to undertake the attempt 
in order to become more conscious about 
what one is doing, and, in Professor 
Austin’s phrase, ‘why one doesn’t do 
something better instead.’ Most occupa- 
tions derive their charm from harmonic 
development within a framework one 
does not worry about. Philosophical ac- 
tivity, however, seems to demand exam- 
ination of itself, examination of this new 
activity, and so forth. The unexamined 
life is not worthy of man, says Plato. 
One might be tempted to add: and the 
unexamined examination is not worthy 
of a philosopher. 


* This article has been prepared in close 
co-operation with my colleague Eivind Stor- 
heim. 


In professional analytic philosophy, 
as in any dominating trend of thought 
or activity, it is all too easy to be caught 
by the leading phrases and concepts, the 
‘fashions’ of the school with which one 
sympathizes, or to prefer the learned or 
the clever to the wise. This is partic- 
ularly easy today, when philosophy 
seems to be technical and institutional- 
ized in universities. The unifying, per- 
sonal outlook will easily be lacking, or 
rather help apart as a private concern. 

To the charge of ‘existentialists’ 
that the analytical philosopher does not 
tell about what concerns him ‘innerlich’ 
and ‘infinitely’ as an individual, the ac- 
cused may retort that according to 
Kierkegaard nothing is more ridiculous 
than to try to communicate this in plain, 
simple prose. An indirect or artistic 
method is required. The philosopher 
with an analytical bias wishes to com- 
municate in plain prose, and accepts the 
consequences. What concerns him ‘in- 
nerlich’ he will express by art or by 
other appropriate means, not by philo- 
sophical writings. 

Every attempt to define philosophy 
is itself more or less of a philosophical 
enterprise. What is a definition? There 
is no consensus about what it means to 
attempt to define something. Thus, the 
attempt to define leads us far into con- 
troversial issues. A vast field of prob- 
lems traditionally belonging to philoso- 
phy crop up immediately. It seems im- 
possible to locate one’s own position 
within a larger framework since a de- 
scription of the framework is itself a 
function of that position. 

If we succeed in agreeing about a 
set of questions that they are philo- 
sophical, and that a kind of activity 
dealing with the questions is philosophi- 
cal, the further question ‘what charac- 
terizes the questions and the activity?’ 
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seems to belong to the same set. And 
so does the question whether the last 
sentence I wrote is true or false. We 
get a Chinese box system, a hierarchy 
of meta-questions arising immediately 
upon posing a first, seemingly innocent 
question. Meta-philosophy is philosophy, 
and so is this very statement. 


I 


In this and the next section I shall 
dwell upon the close relation between 
general speculation and the emergence 
of sciences in the Greek world and later. 
For those are convinced of the intimacy 
of this relation my words are superflu- 
ous, and they are invited to proceed to 
section IV. 


The Ionians, Thales, Anaximander 
and others, were, according to our text- 
books, the first to start rational inquir- 
ies about life and the universe. Depart- 
ing from mythological and theological 
thought they tried to give rational ex- 
planations of the universe in terms of 


natural phenomena — in some sense or 
other of that term. They intended to 
build systems of knowledge, universal 
in scope. The systems presupposed em- 
pirical investigations which they were 
neither eager nor equipped to carry out. 
As a result, the relation between their 
sweeping hypotheses and their meagre 
observations was rather loose.’ 


It was the Pythagoreans who 
started to answer more definite prob- 
lems and tried to work out detailed an- 
swers to subordinate questions and to 
give the answers in the form of more ex- 
act theories. They became the founders 
of musicology and geometry as sciences, 
and are justly considered the first scien- 
tists, at least in the west. Later fol- 
lowed other sciences, such as astron- 
omy, history, and medicine. 

What characterized the purely sci- 
entific activities in opposition to the 
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bolder speculations of the philosophers 
was that the thinking of the former had 
been methodologically disciplined. Tak- 
ing as a point of departure general and 
vague hypotheses about the world or 
man, certain limited problems were se- 
lected. The solution of these demanded 
patient work of observations and calcu- 
lation as well as detailed elaboration of 
a conceptual framework narrowly 
adapted to the sources and avenues of 
observation. Schematically, what char- 
acterizes a scientific problem is that it 
has a relatively high degree of inter- 
personal preciseness in relation both to 
a set of observational sources and a 
conceptual framework, and that there 
exist, at least in outline, recognized, 
formulated methods for its solution. 
And this is characteristic of a scientific 
problem in contrast to a philosophical 
problem. 


Ii 


Philosophy in early Greek thought 
in a sense fulfilled the function of moth- 
er-science. Without the unprejudiced re- 
search spirit and the conceptual and 
methodological inventions of the Ioni- 
ans and Pythagoreans, the systematic 
treatment of well-delimited problems 
within mathematics, astronomy and 
other fields would have been unthink- 
able. The systematic character of sci- 
ences was due to speculation. One should 
not, however, underestimate the role 
played by the more unsystematic expe- 
rience of artisans. Thus speculation and 
experience went together. 

But the role of general speculation 
as mother-science or science-generator 
was not exhausted in antiquity. From 
the Renaissance until today one can see 
how problems originating in speculative 
writings, in part of a general and sweep- 
ing character, are taken up for closer 
investigations by particular sciences, 
and how new sciences have developed. 





Also, fundamental changes have taken 
place within the sciences, in part moti- 
vated by philosophical considerations. 
Let us look at some particular problems 
which have been treated within special 
disciplines. 

Problems connected with motion 
and change had occupied Greek philos- 
ophers since the Pre-Socratics. Galileo 
was not satisfied with the traditional 
varities of questions asked. Speculation 
and experiment led him to discover laws 
to describe phenomena which were not 
covered by older theories. As he writes 
in Two New Sciences: ‘My purpose is 
to set forth a very new science dealing 
with a very ancient subject. There is in 
nature perhaps nothing older than mo- 
tion, concerning which the books writ- 
ten by philosophers are neither few nor 
small; nevertheless I have discovered by 
experiment some properties of it which 
are worth knowing and which have not 
hitherto been either observed or demon- 
strated’.*? By his researches he did not 
answer many of those questions which 
already had been asked about motion, 
but he founded modern mechanics. Gali- 
leo’s interest in motion and change ori- 
ginated to some extent in his philosophi- 
cal reflections, and the empirical results 
obtained are relevant to the problems 
discussed by philosophers. He exempli- 
fies the old role of philosopher-scien- 
tists. 

In the beginning of this century the 
results of Einstein were both strongly 
influenced by and highly relevant to 
general problems of space and time, and 
many of the professional philosophers 
who have later expressed their views on 
these topics would have profited by an 
acquaintance with Einstein’s ideas. But 
many professional philosophers contin- 
ued to discuss problems of space and 
time without paying attention to the 
explications these concepts have re- 
ceived in physics. One concept of infin- 


ity, to take another example, was ex- 
plicated by Bolzano and later by Cantor, 
thus freeing at least one kind of prob- 
lem of infinity from the frustrating phi- 
losophical discussion. These examples 
remind us of striking, highly ingenious 
creations of new scientific disciplines or 
new foundations of old sciences. It would 
indeed be presumptuous for anybody to 
view himself as a philosopher trying to 
develop new scientific fields, if these 
examples were the only ones. But they 
are not. On a smaller scale, as pilot 
studies and small scale projects, philo- 
sophic training and philosophic ideas are 
utilized to broaden and deepen the areas 
of scientific research. Campbell Croc- 
kett is right in warning against taking 
‘local and exceptional cases as para- 
digms of philosophical inquiry’, refer- 
ring to philosophy as ‘a mother science 
which gives birth to new sciences, im- 
patiently and systematically shifting its 
subject matter and procedures.”* It is 
not argued in the present article that 
philosophy as a whole is, or ought to 
be, the mother science, but that to be 
the mother science is one central task. 
And the single instance of motherhood 
Campbell Crockett mentions, Leibniz as 
‘the inventor of a new science in the 
field of mathematics’ is not a typical 
case. One might, from recent works on 
intentionality, the ego, and social norms, 
by psychologists and social psycholo- 
gists, list a large number of small con- 
tributions by people trained in both phi- 
losophy and social science. Fields re- 
served until now for philosophical specu- 
lation, contemplation and analysis are 
opened up for scientific research. 

New sciences develop mostly out 
of old ones without the assistance of 
philosophic activity on the part of the 
scientists. But throughout history scien- 
tific disciplines also have emerged from 
philosophical thinking. On the other 
hand philosophical thinking has been 
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furthered by the developments within 
the sciences. 

At the present time there are in 
both Continental and Anglo-American 
philosophy strong currents hostile or 
sceptic towards the prospect of contin- 
ued interaction in the future. They seem 
to me to be due partly to an identifica- 
tion of philosophical activity with a 
small part of it, partly to a general anti- 
intellectual bias against plain discursive 
thinking. 


IV 


Much has been said lately against 
the prospect of the continued influence 
of philosophy in the creation of new 
scientific disciplines. 

Is it not the case that the various 
sciences have divided the world of prob- 
lems between them? And does not inno- 
vation in methods come from the sci- 
ences themselves? There are many who 
answer in the affirmative. F. D. Ram- 
say gave a characteristic expression of 
the problematic situation, as conceived 
by those who are impressed by the ad- 
vance of sciences. In 1925 he was asked 
to speak at a Cambridge society for the 
promotion of philosophical discussion, 
and answered the invitation in the fol- 
lowing manner:* 


I do not wish to maintain that 
there has never been anything to 
discuss, but only that there is no 
longer; that we have settled every- 
thing by realizing that there is 
nothing to know except science... . 
It might be thought that apart from 
this technical philosophy, whose 
center is logic, there was a sort of 
popular philosophy, which dealt 
with such subjects as the relation 
of man to nature, and the meaning 
of morality. But any attempt to 
treat such topics seriously reduces 
them to questions either of science 
or of technical philosophy, or re- 
sults more immediately in perceiv- 
ing them to be nonsensical. 
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Take as an example Russel’s 
recent lecture on ‘What I believe’. 

He divided it (philosophy) into 
two parts, the philosophy of nature 
and the philosophy of value. His 
philosophy of nature consisted 
mainly of the conclusions of mod- 
ern physics, physiology, and astron- 
omy, with a slight admixture of 
his own theory of material objects 
as a particular kind of logical con- 
struction. Its content could there- 
fore only be discussed by someone 
with an adequate knowledge of rela- 
tivity, atomic theory, physiology 
and mathematical logic. . . . 


Although these assertions by Ram- 
say in a sense are true, I do not think 
they are relevant as counter-arguments. 
The contention that the sciences have 
divided the investigation of the world 
between them is true only in the sense 
that today, as in the time of Aristotle, 
there exist classifications (typologies) 
of questions such that any question 
whatsoever belongs to at least one sci- 
ence. The belongingness is the abstract 
one of being covered by an exhaustive 
classification system, and has prima fa- 
cie nothing to do with competence of 
scientists to deal with the questions. 


It can be argued in agreement with 
Wittgenstein that philosophy ‘leaves 
everything as it is.’ But the dictum 
should not be taken as implying a resig- 
nation on the part of philosophers from 
the job of leaving nothing as it is on the 
borderlines between contemplation and 
analysis on the one side and scientific 
research on the other. The inquiring 
mind cannot be divided into a philosoph- 
ical part leaving everything, and a scien- 
tific, leaving nothing as it is. 

Even if the classificatory systems 
proposed today should prove to be final 
among human scientists, philosophy 
might still continue its mother-role by 
taking up questions for investigation 
which are neglected or ignored by the 





scientists within whose field the ques- 
tions ‘belong’. 


There is little ground, however, 
to believe that our present systems of 
classification are final. Either the classi- 
fications keep near common-sense dis- 
tinctions — living things, dead things, 
men, animals, spiritual and material 
things — and in that case nothing is 
said about the prospect of scientific 
methods, or the classifications are tech- 
nical and are based on dominant tech- 
niques and conceptual structures. In the 
latter case the classificatory systems de- 
pend upon theoretical views and models, 
and these do not approach a definite sys- 
tem. The development of physics since 
Einstein has taught us that tremendous 
shifts in theoretical views and assump- 
tions are possible — and methodological- 
ly desirable — and do not affect the 
stable flow of observational information 
being more or less effortlessly added to 
old information. The accumulation of 
observations has made measures of con- 
stants such as gravity tend towards a 
definite number, but there has not been, 
and there is nothing that suggests there 
will be, a similar convergence in the ser- 
ies of theoretical views and conceptual 
structures in physical science. The same 
lack of convergence is noticeable in 
other sciences. Science accumulates 
knowledge, but its theories do not ap- 
proximate to a definite content. There- 
fore classification of questions do not 
approximate to a definite content if they 
— as they usually do — depend upon 
theoretical views. 


In view of this dependence it is not 
astonishing to see how classificatory 
systems of the sciences throughout the 
times show great variations. Although 
all of them in a sense are ‘total’, in that 
they include everything there is, they 
are based on different principles of clas- 
sification. 


Bacon classifies what he calls 
‘learning’ according to the ‘faculties’ 
by which we investigate the subject 
matter. These faculties are memory, 
imagination and reason. To memory 
corresponds history, to imagination 
poetry, and to reason philosophy and 
various sciences. 

The French scientist d’Ampére 
worked out a system according to which 
the subject matter of science is divided 
into two broad categories, the material 
world and the morai world. To the first 
category he gave the name cosmological 
sciences, to the second noological. Each 
of these he again dichotomized until he 
reached a total of 128 sciences. Needless 
to say, there is no reason for a philos- 
opher to feel chased out of the world by 
these 128 brain-children. 

It is from the time of Comte, I 
think, that the most influential concep- 
tion of the departmentalization of sci- 
ence dates. Comte was able to combine 
common-sense distinctions with techni- 
cal ones in a happy way. He reckons 
with 6 fundamental sciences: mathema- 
tics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy and sociology. Today it seems odd to 
classify astronomy as a fundamental sci- 
ence on a par with physics and to leave 
out psychology. The boundaries are at 
present anything but clear between 
physics and chemistry. And psychology 
has come to stay. Thus certainly some 
changes have taken place since the day 
of Comte. But yet, our Comte-inspired 
divisions of the sciences and their main 
methods are taken by many as final. 
The emergence of psychology as a sci- 
ence has impressed many gifted philos- 
ophers and made them uncertain of 
themselves. Ramsay is a good example. 
‘Genuine psychology . . . is a science of 
which we most of us know far too little 
for it to become us to venture an opin- 
ion.’”> When this attitude is combined 
with the view that anything within the 
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field of psychology belongs to the psy- 
chologists, it cuts off philosophers from 
a vast number of questions for which 
their training — combined with train- 
ing in psychological methods — is emi- 
nently fitted. 


Strong belief in the finality of the 
structure of the sciences and in the cor- 
respondence between the structure of 
the world and that of the sciences easily 
leads one to think that there are no on- 
tological surprises in store for man. It 
also fosters the belief that research into 
the unknown should at all costs be ac- 
commodated by the methods and con- 
ceptual structure prevailing at the mo- 
ment. 


Vv 


Let me, in the light of these re- 
flections, answer tentatively a second 
question: ‘Does not innovation in meth- 
ods today always originate in the sci- 
ences themselves?’ The answer will be 
negative. Scientific conservatism some- 
times makes perplexity a fault — phe- 
nomena should not be too surprising, 
they ought to conform to our basic ex- 
pectations. The tendency to consolidate 
the boundaries between disciplines and 
the resulting conservatism and inflex- 
ibility has been a formidable obstacle to 
creative thinking. Take linguistic sci- 
ences as an example. No scence of lan- 
guage has yet taken shape. Today the 
various researchers in linguistics, psy- 
chology, literature, and philosophy are 
only inadequately informed about each 
other’s results. The grammarians’ con- 
ceptual schemes seem inadequate for 
handling the many distinctions intro- 
duced by logicians, and the vocabulary 
of logic has been shown to be far too 
rough for the many nuances of a natu- 
ral language.* But very few have looked 
for integration through mutual accom- 
modation. 
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Continually to be occupied with 
philosophy, with unlimited possibilities 
and with no frame of reference taken 
for granted, gives one an attitude which 
is different from the attitude fostered by 
the common sense of everyday life or 
the attitude which is instilled by work- 
ing within a special science. The philoso- 
pher has no homeland, no garden which 
is his and only his.’ He is therefore 
ready to follow problems wherever they 
lead, unconcerned about the allocation 
of particular fields to particular people. 

Philosophical training, especially if 
combined with scientific, has contributed 
and will continue to contribute to funda- 
mental questions nominally belonging 
to the field of particular sciences. In 
order to make a contribution to any 
science today it is usually necessary to 
be versed in that science, but more in- 
directly, a thinker who is professionally 
a stranger to a discipline may neverthe- 
less cause changes in the conception of 
its fundamentals. This can be seen to- 
day in the continental worid, where the 
phenomenology of Husserl, the ontology 
of Heidegger and the psychology of Sar- 
tre — in spite of their ‘anti-scientific’ at- 
titude — may have brought about 
changes in fundamental conceptions of 
psychiatry. (I do not find substantiated 
the contention of J. H. van den Berg 
that phenomenology is a new young 
science.*) 

In order to illustrate how philo- 
sophical speculation influences the de- 
velopment of a new science, we shall 
give a brief sketch of the development 
of psycho-physics. It may make us see 
that the scientific treatment of a sub- 
ject-matter as well as the field into 
which it is classified, is in many ways 
arbitrary. 


VI 


It is commonly said that psychology 
was established as a science in 1860, by 





Fechner’s psychophysics, But the ques- 
tions which Fechner investigated were 
of a kind that could be classed in very 
different ways. It was due to Fechner’s 
metaphysics that his experiments were 
classed as psychology. The establish- 
ment of Fechner’s law was to its origin- 
ator the establishment of an exact rela- 
tion between the realm of the physical 
and the psychical, the gateway to a 
sciences of physical events. Fechner’s 
law was interpreted quite differently by 
researchers with other philosophical 
views (Miiller, Wundt, and others). 

In 1819 measurements of the kind 
carried out by Fechner had already been 
used by astronomers assessing the so- 
called personal equation. No one 


thought at that time of relating these 
measurements to psychology. By this I 
want to stress that philosophical think- 
ing may give experimental data new 
and fruitful interpretations, and also to 
recall the largely arbitrary nature of 
classifications based on those interpre- 


tations. A piece of concrete research, an 
experiment, has no special relation to 
any particular field of questions or sci- 
ence. The question where it ‘belongs’ 
cannot be answered independently of a 
frame of reference that is superimposed 
on the experiment. 

The techniques of Fechner were 
taken by others who had quite other 
philosophical assumptions, or who were 
not very philosophically minded at all. 
It is easy to understand that today 
many find the investigations carried out 
in psycho-physics trivial, having far too 
loose connections with the problems 
with which psychologists ought to oc- 
cupy themselves. They become of inter- 
est only when they are interpreted in a 
wider context. (We will not, of course, 
assert that the only context of interpre- 
tation which makes the program of 
psychophysics interesting is the one 
which inspired Fechner.) Nevertheless, 


psychology as a science is still generally 
considered to have been born in 1860, 
with Fechner as its father. 


Let us then turn to the distinction 
between psychological questions and 
psychology as a science. The distinction 
is of crucial importance when one is in- 
formed that this or that belongs to 
psychology, not philosophy, or vice ver- 
sa. I shall not here try to define “psy- 
chological question”. The important 
thing is only to be aware that there are 
psychological questions which have not 
been scientifically treated, nor could, by 
the existing kinds of methods, be scien- 
tifically treated today. (Such questions 
naturally arise when one reads Dosto- 
jevski.) The realm of psychological 
questions, whatever textbook definitions 
are adopted, is immeasurably broader 
and richer in dimensions than the field 
which psychologists at any time are 
actually investigating by their methods. 
Philosophical inquiry encourages re- 
search in areas which do not today fit 
into the framework of psychology as an 
established science. Some of the re- 
search of Jean Piaget has this charac- 
ter, to take an example. His general 
orientation is philosophic in scope, his 
methodology scientific. 


What has been said here about 
psychology by way of example seems 
to be more or less true of all sciences. 
The number of unsolved, even unat- 
tacked, questions will always be with- 
out end, whatever field is chosen. The 
ratio of scientifically treated problems 
to the number of untreated ones will be 
the same whether we consider psychol- 
ogy, or say, physics. However, psychol- 
ogy is interesting because of its youth- 
fulness as a science and its still clearly 
recognized archipelagian character. 
Islands or clusters of islands of ques- 
tions are directly attacked by scientific 
methodology, but they are surrounded 
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by an ocean of open psychological ques- 
tions.*° 

One way of distinguishing psychol- 
ogy or any other non-formal science 
from philosophy is to say that in phi- 
losophy relations between concepts or 
conceptual structures are analyzed, 
whereas psychologists investigate cor- 
relations or other empirical relations be- 
tween independent entities, the concepts 
of which are already given or estab- 
lished. This way of tracing a borderline 
is tried out by philosophers. Scientists 
have not, so far as I know, shown any 
inclination towards accepting it — and 
for good reasons. Their research is, in a 
high degree, work of conceptual clarifi- 
cation and invention. In terms of time 
and effort, the erection and trying out 
of conceptual structures and of detailed 
analyses of interrelations may outdo 
that of collecting and sifting data. One 
must also take into consideration that 
collecting and analysing data, and pub- 
lishing empirical results, are often mo- 
tivated by theoretical interests in con- 
ceptual structures rather than in what 
is ‘found’ empirically. 

Recently, a professor of philosophy 
speculated in his inaugural lecture upon 
the essential versus the accidental fea- 
tures of anger."* This topic, like many 
others, seems to be common both to 
psychologists and philosophers. The 
style and terminology are different in 
the different camps, but there is nothing 
that points to any consistent difference 
in methods, subject matter, or aspect 
of subject matter. A philosopher may 
be highly interested in studying the 
conditions of correct or usual applica- 
tion of a term t, as contrasted with a 
closely related term t,, but such studies 
are also relevant for scientists covering 
the same phenomena, whether they are 
linguists, physicists or psychologists. 

Analysis of conceptual structures 
does not mainly consist in semantical 
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clarification. In the last hundred years 
concepts of ‘acid’ and the great network 
of concepts interrelated with them have 
undergone considerable changes due to 
empirical advances making old concepts 
unfruitful. Each change has conse- 
quences for a considerable part of chem- 
ical conceptualization, and it therefore 
involves much work of conceptual anal- 
ysis of all kinds. In biology the work 
of classification involves conceptual in- 
vestigation on a very large scale, which 
has given rise to independent disciplines 
such as taxonomy, cultivated by people 
who, like theoretical physicists, need do 
no empirical work whatsoever. 

The inadequacy of the above-men- 
tioned formulae of differentiation does 
not, of course, extend to all distinctions 
that could be introduced using those 
formulae as points of departure for pre- 
cizations. All the major difficulties dis- 
cussed in this article, however, will 
arise in trying out more complex and 
adequate distinctions. 

We may say that science some- 
times develops as an elaboration and 
testing of philosophical views. But the 
philosophical tradition is of course not 
exhausted by activities eventually lead- 
ing up to scientific disciplines. To main- 
tain such a view is as sterile as the one 
according to which the philosopher 
should never follow a question from 
speculation to science. As soon as it is 
realized that scientific research is often 
an extension of the speculations of cer- 
tain aspects of philosophy, there is no 
theoretical reason for a contrast be- 
tween this side of philosophy and 
science. 

So much for the impact of philoso- 
phy on science. 


vil 


Now, what about the impact of 
science on philosophy? In part it is due 
to results obtained in science, in part 





to transfer of scientific method. Science 
has made methods available for investi- 
gating problems which traditionally 
were inquired into without tested meth- 
ods. The philosopher who is interested 
in problems rather than cultivation of 
disciplines utilises the methods of sci- 
ence for his inquiries wherever it will 
contribute to a solution of his problem. 
He need not stop being a philosopher 
for that reason. A contemporary Spi- 
noza, in part using symbolic logic and 
not only more or less intuitive infer- 
ences, would still be a philosopher. 

The same is true of a philosopher 
in part using empirical methods. If he 
needs to know the relation between two 
attitudes, for instance kinds of convic- 
tion, or between two functions of the 
term ‘know,’ he will list his observa- 
tions and specify his rules of inference. 
The solution of a philosophical problem 
usually involves several different steps 
and different procedures. A point of 
departure formulation of the problem 
might be treated with analytical and 
other methods, and a set of arguments 
pro et contra might be brought to bear 
on each of the different interpretations 
or analyses of the point of departure 
formulation. Some of these arguments 
may be arguments a priori, some a pos- 
teriori. The collection of relevant em- 
pirical data to confirm some of the a 
posteriori arguments does not solve the 
original problem, nor does it remove it 
from philosophy. Research is a com- 
plex, many-sided affair. 

By treating every problem as po- 
tentially a problem of scientific research 
and not merely one for contemplation 
and highly intelligent discussion, one is 
likely to find important distinctions and 
methods which otherwise would never 
have been found. The history of science 
in the last generations actually illus- 
trates the impact of scientific techniques 
upon philosophical research. There is 


a continuation of philosophical inquiry 
by means of technifications and a sci- 
entific framework, as we have men- 
tioned earlier. The treatment of a philo- 
sophical question does not always need 
a new science; more often already es- 
tablished scientific techniques are made 
use of. Starting from a vague, but cen- 
tral question within philosophical tradi- 
tion, logical or empirical methods are 
applied. This has often led to a narrow- 
ing down of the original problem, re- 
sulting in a far greater specification of 
the various sub-problems than would 
otherwise have been the case. Some- 
times it would be more correct to say 
that the original central question is giv- 
en up and a new question of far nar- 
rower scope is substituted — often with- 
out this being expressly stated by the 
investigator. This might lead to the re- 
moval of one or more subproblems from 
philosophy into one of the sciences, 
leaving the original problem more spe- 
cific, and the future discussion more 
fruitful. 

A large part of the sentences in 
philosophical literature express, for 
some or all plausible interpretations, em- 
pirical assertions.** Empirical research 
methods are applicable to many of 
them. Of these some have already been 
attacked with success, whereas others— 
maybe the greater part — never have 
been 


As an example of problems raised 
by a philosopher which may be eluci- 
dated by empirical research I shall men- 
tion Hume’s theory of impressions and 
ideas. When, in his Treatise of Human 
Nature, Hume discusses what consti- 
tutes the difference between an impres- 
sion and an idea, he states: ‘The first 
circumstance that strikes my eye, is the 
great resemblance betwixt our impres- 
sions and ideas in every other particu- 
lar, except their degree of force and 
vivacity.’ Experimental psychology has 
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investigated this statement and discon- 
firmed it. Or, to be more exact, Hume’s 
formulation, if interpreted in various 
directions, expresses psychological as- 
sertions, and one of these has been 
tested and disconfirmed by known re- 
search methods. These and other rele- 
vant empirical data have not, however, 
interested philosophers discussing Hu- 
mean problems."* 

It is something of an irony that 
in contemporary analytical philosophy 
with its strong empirical tradition 
(Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill) there is 
an opposition to empirical research as 
a genuine part of philosophical research, 
or vice versa. Very few universities en- 
courage training and research of a 
mixed kind. There is, on the contrary, 
often some pressure in the direction of 
an either-or. If a dissertation is one of 
philosophy, there should be no empirical 
research carried out in support of its 
central thesis. If such research is rele- 
vant, the thesis is taken to be unphilo- 
sophical. If it is one of psychology or 
any other particular science, philosoph- 
ical analysis is seldom welcome. (This 
situation is, of course, not characteristic 
of all centres of learning.) 

In most fields of philosophy ques- 
tions are discussed in a way which does 
not primarily aim at solutions of any 
and all parts of the problem that can 
be tackled. Avrum Stroll has pointed 
to the situation in meta-ethics: ‘Anyone 
who reads the literature in ethics is 
impressed by the amount of disagree- 
ment among philosophers over the prop- 
er analysis of moral terms in their ordi- 
nary usage. The situation resembles the 
state of nature as described by Hobbes. 
There is a war of each against all.’ 

In face of persistent disagreement 
it is natural to look for research meth- 
ods to supplement the dialogue, and 
thanks to modern scientific develop- 
ments there is ample opportunity to 
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apply established techniques, at least 
as a starting point. 

Let us look at one typical assertion 
in ethics illustrating this. R. M. Hare 
writes, ‘To ask whether I ought to do 
A in these circumstances is to ask 
whether or not I will that doing A in 
such circumstances should become a 
universal law.’”** The crucial expression 
here is ‘is to ask’. Perhaps Hare intends 
to assert that everyone who ‘in these 
circumstances’ asks himself ‘Ought I 
to do A?’ also (1) implicitly or (2) ex- 
plicitly asks himself ‘Ought all people 
in the same type of situation as I am 
in to do A?’ 

Perhaps he asserts that there is a 
kind of synonymity or likeness of mean- 
ing between the two questions. If some- 
thing like this is what he means, it is 
possible, after making his hypothesis 
more precise, to devise tests to decide 
whether he is right or not, or at least 
to gather evidence confirming or dis- 
confirming his view. The techniques of 
linguistics and of social science are avail- 
able for this kind of research. I am in- 
clined to think that carefully gathered 
evidence would tend to disconfirm his 
hypothesis — but that is only a guess. 
The main thing is to get into touch with 
problems, to grapple with them as best 
one can, even if it requires extensive 
research. 

Perhaps Hare means that the first 
question implies the second. Then it 
would be important to specify the sense 
of ‘implies’ here, and to concentrate on 
those interpretations which make hy- 
potheses of the kind ‘A implies B’ testa- 
ble by techniques that can be used by 
all participants in the dispute. 

Perhaps Hare means that people 
who hear a person say ‘I ought to do 
A’ infer that he holds that everyone in 
the same circumstances ought to do A. 
(This may be a sense of ‘implies’.) This 
is an interesting assertion, but where is 





the evidence? It is easy to argue against 
it — or in support of it — as long as 
some kind of unspecified introspection 
is considered sufficient to gather evi- 
dence. And in fact this is how the meta- 
ethical discussions largely have been 
carried on. But another method con- 
sists in devising various ways of testing 
the empirical content of the assertions. 
Why should one go ‘discussing’ ques- 
tions which admit of being intersubjec- 
tively tested? Hare’s assertion can, 
plausibly interpreted, be tested. In other 
cases the empirically testable compo- 
nent of a meta-ethical hypothesis may 
be less decisive than in the case of Hare. 
However, in case of protracted contro- 
versies those components which admit 
empirical testing should be tested even 
if this alone does not strongly confirm 
or disconfirm the thesis.** 


VII 


By neglecting empirical research 
the problem with which one is con- 
cerned easily suffers from lack of defi- 
niteness or precision. (The same may 
be the case of neglecting the conceptual 
distinctions of modern logic.) Thus, dis- 
cussion of likeness or closeness of mean- 
ing (synonymity) as applied to sen- 
tences actually occurring in everyday 
language or in scientific literature has 
little problem-solving capacity as long 
as there is no agreement whatsoever 
about how to test sentences of the kind 
‘A is synonymous with B’ (and a variety 
of similar kinds) empirically. Without 
any connection with ways of testing, 
the words proposed in analyses (criteria, 
definitions, explications, conditions of 
use, etc.) do not have a minimum of de- 
finiteness (co-operational preciseness‘’) 
making it worth while to enter into a 
discussion of the proposals. 

The discussions concerning syno- 
nymity have occupied a prominent place 
in analytical philosophy during the 


1940s and 1950s. It has been considered 
a central problem to give an ‘adequate’ 
definition of the term ‘synonymity’. 
Many suggestions have been made, but 
none met with general approval. And it 
was finally considered by some to be 
impossible to find an adequate defini- 
tion. Thus Benson Mates said: 


I am sorry to have to confess 
not only that I have no definition 
to propose, but also that it seems 
to me doubtful that any adequate 
definition of ‘synonymity’ — at 
least for languages sufficiently com- 
plex to make the problem inter- 
esting — will ever be found by 
means of the usual armchair meth- 
ods of philosophizing. We need em- 
pirical research regarding the ordi- 
nary language in order to deter- 
mine which expressions are in fact 
synonymous, and with the help of 
these data it may be possible to 
find an acceptable definition of 
synonymity.** 


Working out conceptual schemes in 
intimate connection with empirical tests 
leads to splitting up ‘the’ problem of 
synonymity into a family of sub-prob- 
lems. Various tests or technifications 
have been introduced, and words or 
sentences were thus said to be synon- 
ymous according to the various tests.’® 
Much the same happened to ‘synonymi- 
ty’ as has happened to ‘intelligence’ in 
psychology.” The belief in a definite 
faculty of intelligence and in the im- 
portance of defining the term ‘adequate- 
ly’ was gradually undermined by posi- 
tive research by means of a great varie- 
ty of tests. It is to be expected that the 
empirical study of closeness of meaning 
or use or function or job referring to 
verbal expressions will also undermine 
the belief in definitions and general 
criteria of synonymity, analyticity and 
related terms. 


Before leaving the discussion of 
synonymity it might be mentioned that 
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the horror among certain admirers of 
Frege of mixing psychological and logi- 
cal problems has made it difficult to 
admit that many questions of consis- 
tency and analyticity have an empirical 
component in addition to the logical. 
This is due to the dependence of these 
questions upon questions of synonymity. 
A dialogue between a logician and an 
empirical semanticist focusing on the 
empirical presuppositions in so-called 
logical analysis is apt to be long and 
rather complicated — as is well illus- 
trated by J. Melée.”* 


The connection with empirical re- 
search does not only affect the analyses 
taken separately. It affects a wider con- 
ceptual structure. This makes it diffi- 
cult to answer a straight yes or no to 
the original questions found in philo- 
sophical literature and formulated in 
terms without any relation to the con- 
ceptual framework used in research. As 
a result there is, unhappily, often a 
feeling that the ‘real’ philosophical 
problem is not attacked by research. 
Careful analysis is apt to show that this 
feeling is unwarranted. Propositions 
about ‘perception’ and ‘reason’ within 
Rommetveit’s*? and other social psy- 
chologists’ conceptual framework — to 
take an instance — have intricate, but 
nevertheless clearly stateable and close 
relations with central philosophical pro- 
positions in terms of ‘perfection’ and 
‘reason’. 

The job of stating these relations 
presumes a combination of philosophical 
and social science training that is rarely 
found. The job may be of such a com- 
prehensive nature that it pays out a 
step-by-step miulti-directional preciza- 
tion of a central point of departure for- 
mulation. Generally, the stronger the 
precizations the more likely one is to 
need empirical research in arriving at 
valid, testable conclusions. Thus, in his 
An Inquiry into the Freedom of Deci- 
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sion (Oslo 1961), H. Ofstad finds social 
science or natural science findings rele- 
vant to nearly all strong precizations of 
‘(The person) P decided freely in (the 
situation) S’. Further work along the 
lines of H. Ofstad would include all main 
kinds of research activities, including 
empirical investigations in part by well- 
known and tested procedures, in part by 
procedures that would have to be tested 
by pioneer activities. 

But what if any tacit assumptions 
made in formulating a thesis are made 
explicit and incorporated in the preci- 
zations? This seems inevitably to lead to 
transintentional precizations and ulti- 
mately to some logically and empirically 
untestable formulations. If fundamen- 
tals are somehow incorporated, there is 
no framework within which any tests 
can be defined and carried out. 

Before closing this section it is ad- 
visable to make it clear that I do not 
mean that the only way to treat phi- 
losophical problems ‘scientifically’ is by 
connecting them with empirical re- 
search. This would be as one-sided as it 
is to maintain as ‘obviously true’ the 
propositions (1) that ‘observations and 
experiments are irrelevant to the philo- 
sophical argument’ and (2) ‘that the 
philosophical argument, consequently, is 
not an argument about something em- 
pirical.’** Although empirical research 
has been focused upon in the preceding 
pages, I do not (of course) hold that 
empirical methods are the sole scienti- 
fically respectable ones. Analytical tools 
such as have been developed in mathe- 
matics and symbolic logic, or formal 
conceptual schemes (models, explica- 
tions etc.) worked out by Rudolf Carnap 
and others are as important. But it 
seems to me that within so-called em- 
pirical trends of philosophy in our cen- 
tury philosophers have concentrated 
either on formal methods, or on intui- 
tion, in both cases undermining the fun- 





damental position of empiricist method- 
ology. Within the ordinary language 
movement at Oxford one has, so far, 
paid little attention to intersubjective 
methods for testing hypotheses about 
functions or jobs of language, and to the 
special tasks of scientific discourse. Ne- 
gative conclusions about the possibility 
of using general or special methods 
seem mostly to stem from lack of pre- 
ciseness in stating the problems. In this 
respect I tend to agree with B. Mates,** 
and with A. Wedberg, who says: ‘The 
impression that a philosophical analysis 
cannot be methodically checked is essen- 
tially due to the fact that the analysis 
is formulated much too unprecisely.’*° 


The role of empirical research and 
scientific conceptualization in the un- 
derstanding of ordinary language, is a 
complicated topic which requires a sep- 
arate article. In the foregoing I have, 
perhaps unwisely, touched on this sub- 
ject. Let me close the discussion before 
it gets out of hand, by a small remark 
in connection with a passage in Cavell’s 
article in this periodical.** 

The passage reads as follows: 


When Mates says, ‘Perhaps it 
is true that ordinarily I wouldn't 
say “I know it” unless I felt great 
confidence in what I was assert- 
ing . . .’, what he says, is not, if 
you like, strictly wrong, but it is 
wrong — or, what it implies is 
wrong. It implies that whether I 
confine the formula “I know .. .’ 
to statements about which I feel 
great confidence is up to me (right- 
ly up to me), so that if I say ‘I know 
. . . in the absence of confidence, 
I have not misused language, and 
in particular I have not stretched 
the meaning of the word ‘know’. 


If one would try to find out whether 
Mates is wrong in what Cavell asserts 
he is wrong, one would have to study 
a sample of occurrences of ‘I know it’ 
and its relations to feelings of great con- 


fidence. Immediately the usual compli- 
cations of research on feelings announce 
themselves: Are we to choose a concep- 
tual framework of an introspective psy- 
chology or one of some version of be- 
haviourism? And: What is the status of 
verbal utterances of confidence (‘Cer- 
tainly, I felt great confidence that .. .’, 
‘I did not feel anything special’, etc.) in 
their relations to confidence? 

If introspective conceptions are 
chosen and it is asked whether great 
(immediately felt) confidence is present 
in an individual at the moment or just 
before saying ‘ I know it’, or ‘I know 
that . . ., a wide variety of answers, 
many of which are negative, will be our 
harvest. Some variations are spurious in 
the sense that they are due to variations 
in the interpretation of the question one 
has to ask oneself and others (by ques- 
tionnaires) in order to get introspective 
reports on the (hypothetical) great, im- 
mediately felt confidence. 

Some of the negative answers might 
support the contention that ‘I know 
that .. .’ may ordinarily be used in such 
a smooth way that the questions of evi- 
dence and questions of confidence in the 
available evidence are not contemplated 
even for a fraction of a second. Mostly, 
when I say ‘I know that. . .’, I do not 
feel confident in certain introspectionist 
senses. Whether Cavell would find that 
I insuch cases ‘stretch the meaning of 
the word’ depends on the kind of con- 
cept of confidence he intends to make 
use of. 

So much about certain interesting 
complications if introspective concep- 
tions plus questionnaires are used. If 
behaviouristic conceptions of confidence 
(and showing confidence) are used, 
other complications arise — all familiar 
to those engaged in research along be- 
haviouristic lines. 

Cavell concludes ‘that the philoso- 
pher who proceeds from ordinary lan- 
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guage is entitled without special empiri- 
cal investigation, to assertions . . . like, 
‘We do not say “I know .. .” unless we 
mean that we have great confidence . . .’ 
Certainly, he is entitled to such asser- 
tions: as point of departure formula- 
tions they are more or less indispens- 
able. But if we ask: ‘Must we really 
mean that we have great confidence? 
And do we really need to have or even 
feel confidence?’ we are apt to discard 
the original formulation and start look- 
ing for more adequate ones, based on 
a variety of relevant distinctions. For 
those who like empirical research there 
is no reason to avoid conceptual frame- 
works and research techniques which 
obviously or presumably are relevant. 
For those who are not fond of empiri- 
cal research there is enough to do with- 
out referring to such research. What I 
find unwarranted is any tendency to 
make a virtue out of the lack of such 
reference and the tendency to form defi- 
nitions of philosophy which reject the 


relevance of empirical research in phi- 
losophic argumentation. 


Ix 


The terms ‘philosopher’, ‘philos- 
ophy’ and ‘philosophical problem’ have 
been used extensively in the foregoing. 
I shall in what follows propose a defin- 
ition through which they can be elimin- 
ated from the foregoing sections with- 
out change in intended meaning. 

Philosophical activity has two 
forms, a cognitive activity of clarifying 
and solving problems, and one of con- 
templation, with the view of permeating 
the personality with the themes covered 
by these problems. The various philo- 
sophical systems from Aristotle to Witt- 
genstein’s Tractatus are sO many an- 
swers to the eternal ‘disquietude of the 
mind’, to borrow an expression from 
Eino Kaila. But an answer to a disquie- 
tude is not always equivalent to an an- 
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swer to a question. The answer may be 
in the form of contemplation, and of 
conscious awareness of the sources of 
the disquietude. 


Before trying to formulate a defini- 
tion I offer this loose characterization 
which functions as a point of departure: 
Philosophy is man’s search for and at- 
tempt to give an answer to or to con- 
template the most fundamental ques- 
tions or themes, or to offer a total view 
or discuss the search for a total view 
of the world and our existence. 


However vague the above formula- 
tion is, I think it corresponds roughly to 
the activities carried out by contempor- 
aries of a variety of convictions who are 
all called ‘philosophers’. The characteri- 
zation also applies in a certain sense to 
those philosophers who explicitly reject 
the existence of specific philosophical 
questions and answers to questions. 
They are so to say occupied with it in 
a negative way, or at a metalevel, by 
discussing, or dissolving, the problems 
put forth or the total views offered by 
others. 


Let us consider Moritz Schlick and 
Gilbert Ryle as examples of philosophers 
who deny that there is a special domain 
of philosophic problems. Although they 
differ on many points of analysis they 
are both agreed that the task of philos- 
ophy wholly consists in making concepts 
and propositions clear. Philosophy, as 
they conceive it, is opposed both to the 
great speculative syntheses and to sci- 
ence: 


In his article ‘The Turning Point 
in Philosophy’ Schlick says: 


The great contemporary turn- 
ing point is characterized by the 
fact that we see in philosophy not 
a system of cognitions, but a sys- 
tem of acts; philosophy is that ac- 
tivity through which the meaning 
of statements is revealed or deter- 
mined. By means of philosophy 





statements are explained, by means 
of science they are verified.*’ 


According to Schlick, then, philos- 
phy is conceptual analysis. 

But what concepts shall the philos- 
opher analyse? And on the basis of what 
set of presuppositions and within what 
conceptual framework? Does Schlick 
mean that philosophers should analyse 
all kinds of concepts employed in ordi- 
nary language and science? This is cer- 
tainly not his view. He writes: 


Finally, if within a well-estab- 
lished science the necessity sudden- 
ly arises at some point of reflec- 
ting anew on the true meaning of 
the fundamental concepts, and 
thereby a more profound clarifica- 
tion of their meaning is achieved, 
this will be felt at once as an emi- 
nent philosophical achievement.” 


I agree that this will be felt as an 
eminent philosophical achievement. I do 
not think that Schlick by ‘fundamental’ 
solely means fundamental in the sense 


of being logically prior to other con- 
cepts or assertions. He very likely also 
thinks that those concepts are of great 
concern to us. If so, he falls under our 
characterization. 


Gilbert Ryle makes a similar point 
when he writes: 


I conclude, then, that there is, 
after all, a sense in which we can 
properly inquire and even say ‘what 
it really means to say so and so’. 
For we can ask what is the real 
form of the fact recorded when this 
is concealed or disguised and not 
duly exhibited by the expression in 
question. And we can often succeed 
in stating this fact in a new form 
of words which does exhibit what 
the other failed to exhibit. And I 
am for the present inclined to be- 
lieve that this is the sole and whole 
function of philosophy.”* 


Is there not implicit in Ryle’s sug- 
gestion that we see the world wrongly, 


being mislead by language? Is it not his 
programme to get the categories right 
so that one gets a truer picture of the 
world? If so, Gilbert Ryle may be said 
to imply a status of fundamentality to 
questions clarified by philosophy. The 
main object of Ryle and many others is 
to point out that the traditional ques- 
tions and answers in philosophical liter- 
ature are not theirs: their own are at a 
higher level, a metalevel, they are ques- 
tions about those questions and answers. 
The traditions furnish the material an- 
alyzed. 

The characterization of philosophy 
given above may give an impression of 
the central place occupied by philosophy 
in our thinking world. However, it can- 
not in any way give a useful delimita- 
tion of philosophy to distinguish it from 
religion and science. For this purpose 
we need a definition, and we shall try 
to formulate one below. 

As mentioned above, I wish to con- 
sider two different forms of philosophi- 
cal activity or rather, if one reckons the 
activity among the conceptual charac- 
teristics, two main concepts of philos- 
ophy. Both these activities or concepts 
take their point of departure in the 
above characterization of philosophy. 

The first activity might be called 
‘problem-oriented’ and is the one which 
has been traced in this paper from the 
Pre-Socratics to our days. It consists 
in formulating problems or questions, 
analyzing them in relation to various 
conceptual frames and linking them 
with empirical or deductive procedures. 

I shall try to condense this concep- 
tion of philosophy as science-generator 
or mother-science, in the form of a cri- 
terion of what is a philosophical prob- 
lem at a certain time. By taking the 
time dimension into account, I do not 
wish to imply that a problem may not 
always be philosophical, but that this 
constancy is not essential; and that we 
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shall avoid it. Here is a short formula- 
tion of the criterion: 

A problem is at time t a problem 
in philosophy if and only if the follow- 
ing two requirements are satisfied: 


1. The problem is such that there 
is at time t little agreement among pre- 
sumably competent people as to whether 
any known procedure, or modification 
of known procedure, might be adequate 
in order to reach a relatively high de- 
gree of agreement in the answers pro- 
posed by the independent researchers. 


2. There is at time t little agree- 
ment among presumably competent 
people as to what is the problem. That 
is, there is a discussion going on in 
which the participants tend to assume 
they discuss the same problem, but none 
of the formulations offered at time t 
are, or would be, agreed upon, to be 
an adequate expression of it. 


In this connection it will be help- 
ful to repeat the characterization of 
‘scientific problem’ given above: Sche- 
matically what characterizes a scientific 
problem is that it has a relatively high 
degree of interpersonal preciseness in 
relation to both a set of observational 
sources and a conceptual framework, 
and that there exist, at least in outline, 
formulated kinds of methods for its so- 
lution. By these requirements we dis- 
tinguish a philosophic from a scientific 
problem. The aim of the philosopher 
when he handles a philosophical prob- 
lem is, according to the conception of 
philosophy as a mother-science, to elim- 
inate it from philosophy, that is, to 
make it no longer satisfy the require- 
ments. When this has been done, we 
consider it a scientific problem. A psy- 
chological problem might, according to 
the above definition, also be a philo- 
sophic problem, or it might be a scienti- 
fic problem, if the requirements of in- 
terpersonal agreement as to formulation 
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of the problem and existing methods for 
its solution are satisfied. As mentioned 
on p. 191 above, the realm of psychologi- 
cal questions is immeasurably broader 
than the field which psychologists are 
able to investigate by their methods at 
any stage of development. 

This definition of the philosophical 
problem is formal in the sense that it 
does not refer to any subject matter. 
If considered a complete definition, all 
problems in the fields of the special sci- 
ences concerning which an interperson- 
al preciseness and a kind of procedure 
for treating them satisfactorily are 
missing might be said to belong to phi- 
losophy. The definition may on the other 
hand be supplemented by a reference to 
material content, for instance by add- 
ing: A problem satisfying these condi- 
tions must in addition satisfy the follow- 
ing: it must be related to a fundamental 
problem concerning the world or our 
existence — in order to be a philosophi- 
cal problem. There being no accepted 
criteria of what is fundamental the de- 
notation will vary with time and place. 
The contents of textbooks of philosophy 
have actually changed in the last two 
hundred years, but not very much and 
not always because of change in con- 
ception of what is fundamental. 


x 


I shall now introduce the term ‘phi- 
losophical themes’ as distinct from ‘phi- 
losophical problems’, in order to point 
to another activity of the philosopher. 
A philosophical theme is a theme cov- 
ered by a philosophical question (prob- 
lem) or group of related philosophical 
questions. The meaning or significance 
of life, death, freedom, God, numbers 
—— these are all objects of philosophical 
questions. The themes are subject to 
reflection or contemplation — without 
the intention of answering or clarifying 
any problem. Just as conceptual distinc- 





tions and the devising of empirical 
methods and techniques may be of vary- 
ing quality, so may reflections be. Re- 
flections may be more or less deep. 


Sometimes the relation between 
theme and problem may be fairly easy 
to trace. Thus ‘freedom of will’ or ‘hu- 
man freedom’ may be the nearest one 
can come to a verbal delimination of a 
certain theme of contemplation. By the 
process of precization, or more broadly 
by formulating analyses, of ‘freedom of 
will’ or ‘human freedom’ in various di- 
rections one arrives at more or less de- 
finite philosophical problems. 


It is scarcely right to put contem- 
plation of philosophical themes and dis- 
cussion or research on philosophical 
problems up against each other as two 
incompatible activities. It is often the 
case that philosophical problems de- 
velop from contemplation of philosoph- 
ical themes. But yet I think there is 
something irreducible about a philo- 
sophical theme which will not be ex- 
hausted by whatever problems are sep- 
arated from it. Let us take death as an 
instance. One may contemplate death, 
and during the contemplation utter sen- 
tences about death without thereby in- 
tending them to be answers to definite 
questions about death. The contempla- 
tive function of language is not a cog- 
nitive function, but from the time of 
Plato the two have been used by phi- 
losophers. Contemplation may reveal in- 
sight, but does not express it. Death as 
a theme for contemplation may be the 
concern of philosophers and poets. 
Problems of death belong to physiology, 
ethics, economics, psychology and so on 
— and of course also to the philosopher 
in his problem-saving capacity. The 
problems of God, that is, about God, be- 
long to the history of religion, theology, 
psychology and so on. God as an object 
or theme of contemplation is unprob- 


lematic — by definition. It does not in- 
volve discursive thinking. 

The sentences uttered about a phi- 
losophical theme may be written in a 
dry phraseology of discursive thinking, 
or in a more or less poetically beauti- 
ful language. The communication may 
be direct or indirect, as in the case of 
Socrates or Kierkegaard. Because in the 
latter case the impression on the readers 
is dependent on non-cognitive factors, it 
is often argued that these sentences do 
not belong to philosophy, but to poetry. 
I disagree with this view, because they 
differ from other kinds of poetry, and 
because they have other qualities relat- 
ing them to the sentences of philosophi- 
cal themes and problems. 

Let us take Kierkegaard and his re- 
lation to ‘Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script’ as an example. I doubt very much 
that Kierkegaard in any strict sense can 
be said to formulate and discuss any 
philosophical problems in that text. In 
an appendix he stresses that his relation 
to the text is only that of a ‘third per- 
son’. He, and not ‘Johannes Climacus’ 
has written the text, but he does not 
accept as his the opinions attributed to 
Johannes Climacus. But even if we do 
take the opinions of Climacus as those 
of Kierkegaard, it may be unwarranted 
to attribute to Kierkegaard any formu- 
lation of a philosophical problem or a 
discussion (or solution) of such a prob- 
lem. A central theme of Climacus is 
that of the subjective thinker, who in 
his thinking is aware of his own exist- 
ence as an individual, and who cannot 
use a system or, more generally, plain 
informative language for communicat- 
ing his thoughts, or rather, his reflec- 
tions, but must rely on indirect com- 
munication. Now, if Kierkegaard in- 
tends to be a subjective thinker, com- 
municating in an indirect way, the plain 
talk of Climacus cannot be taken as 
communication by Kierkegaard as a 
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subjective thinker. If we identify Kier- 
kegaard’s role as subjective thinker with 
his role as philosopher, the formulations 
of Climacus, even if accepted by Kier- 
kegaard, are not Kierkegaard’s formu- 
lation of philosophical problems, and do 
not represent any discussion or solu- 
tion of such a problem. Kierkegaard is 
a philosopher, and he cultivates certain 
philosophical themes, but he scarcely in- 
tends to formulate or solve any philo- 
sophical problems in or by his writings. 


Recapitulating, I might say that 
the term ‘philosophy’ as used in the 
foregoing sections is intended to cover 
a complex activity (and the results of 
this activity), namely the search to for- 
mulate, analyze and solve problems not 
(yet) covered by scientific methods, 
preferably fundamental problems, and 
to engage in contemplation of the 
themes either opened up by those prob- 
lems, or giving rise to them. 


If now, a scientist would contend 
that he is occupied with and intends to 
continue to occupy himself with themes 
and problems satisfying the above re- 
quirements, my answer would be that in 
that case he is doing philosophy accord- 
ing to my direction. Actually, some sci- 
entists have an attitude in their work 
which is more like that of a philosopher 
than many who take philosophy as a 
purely technical affair. 

Those calling themselves philoso- 
phers or professional students of phi- 


losophy have embarrassing comments 
to make on the definition: why make 


scientific knowledge an ultimate end of 
philosophic handling of problems? 
Many, maybe most, continental philos- 
ophers seem to be convinced that there 
is exact philosophical knowledge in epis- 
temology, ontology and other branches 
of a stable domain of problems, and 
that this knowledge is of another kind 
that the scientific. I am not going to re- 
enter the discussion of the relation of 
established sciences to the results of 
philosophers. It must suffice to say 
that if theories, let us say in Husserlian 
phenomenology, gradually attain the 
status of interpersonally understand- 
able, describable and testable hypothe- 
ses, and the results of testing are satis- 
fying, then the phenomenology is ipse 
facto a piece of science. If Wesenschau 
is a good term for the procedure in test- 
ing the hypotheses, this constitutes 
neither an argument for nor an argu- 
ment against the use of the term ‘scien- 
tific’. If what some say, that Husserlian 
phenomenology does already have this 
status, is true, then it is part of estab- 
lished science (in my terminology). But 
here, of course, personal convictions do- 
minate the picture. It is, to me, not 
clear that such a status has been 
reached. 

A broad way of conceiving philos- 
ophy would be to let each of the dif- 
ferent aspects of philosophy receive the 
respect due to it. By reducing all forms 
of philosophical activity to something 
one is oneself capable of, philosophy is 
made too small and too insignificant to 
command respect from anybody. 
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The following article is taken from Maurice Pradines’ own account of his intellec- 
tual journey. In the very year of his death, he published this account in La Table 
Ronde (Le Beau Voyage, janvier 1958), centering it around the four notions of art, 
love, science and religion. We present here the sections on science and art. 


It is especially in the area of art and esthetics that the genius of M. Pradines 
manifests itself. On almost every page of his treatise on art we see the extraordi- 
nary insight and scope of his mind. He had an uncommonly deep feel for the phil- 
osophic endeavor both as problematic and contemplative. His three volume work, 
Traité de Psychologie, is an exceptional work of careful analysis and deep synthesis. 
M. Etienne Souriau in speaking of M. Pradines’ work before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences remarked that the 250 pages devoted to art in this 7raié 
establishes M. Pradines among the best estheticians of this century. 


“Psychologist and philosopher,” one critic remarked, “what a joy to be able to 
speak these words again of the same man.” M. Pradines’ originality is evident in 
both his method and goal, The key to his work is the achitectonic activity of the 
mind. Through his method of reciprocal genesis he locates man in his specific na- 
ture — a moral, logical and esthetic being. “What is proper to man,” he remarks, 
“is to be sublime. And this sublimity is of necessity what is to be studied in a 
psyche that is human.” Maurice Pradines was professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg for eighteen years. He then succeeded Delacroix at the Sor- 
bonne. His principal works are: Philosophie de la sensation (Ed. Belles-Lettres), 
Traité de la psychologie generale (Presses Universitaires de France) and more re- 
cently, Aventure de l’esprit dans les espéces (Flammarion), 


MY SPIRITUAL JOURNEY is of course 


its fortunate and therefore presumably 


a history. I did not make it up, nor can 
you blame me for not working it over 
into a logical and orderly narrative, 
even though it is the history of a mind. 
The history of a human mind, even in 


progressive movements, is often far 
from conspicuous for its logical conti- 
nuity. Insofar as it is history, even its 
genuine progress is going to be inter- 
laced with incidents that leave behind 





their mark of contingency. It is peculiar 
to the mind’s planning to seek a path; 
which is not always the same as follow- 
ing one. And the path it finally follows 
does not necessarily indicate the attrac- 
tion of clearly conceived goals. This is 
how we have to understand movements 


of art and love and science and religion 
in the human mind. The mind’s move- 
ment is by no means so clear that we can 
clearly know its goals; it is always a 
crisscross movement. To turn it into a 
philosophy would be betrayal. I have 
not tried to do so. 


ART 


To begin with, I do not know what 
the ultimate goal or final meaning of art 
is. But I think I have found a somewhat 
new light on its immediate purposes. 
It is proper to art to provide pleasure — 
sometimes very great — by means of 
sensations (sounds, forms and colors) 
that are quite incapable of giving pleas- 
ure in their natural use. On the other 
hand, artistic delights exclude all those 
natural pleasures which other sensa- 
tions (taste, smell, touch) cause spon- 
taneously. This inversion is just as radi- 
cal as it is all-embracing. It quite inverts 
our natural affective sensitivity and 
turns all the forms of stimulation topsy- 
turvy. This inversion is a plain fact, 
even though it is mysterious. But such 
mystery is a never-failing spur to scien- 
tific curiosity. I have long sought its 
secret. I thought I understood the facts 
about any natural pleasure. I had al- 
ways argued against theories that would 
make pleasure spring from sensation in 
a purely external way. It was clear to 
me that pleasure always flows from a 
correspondence between some need 
and the external object which satisfies 
it and is prefigured by the need itself. 
It is an external-internal affair. This 
correspondence shows up plainly in the 
pleasures of taste and smell and the tac- 
tile-sexual sense, which are always 
connected respectively with food and 
drink and the oposite sex. These latter 
are not merely external objects which 
the senses represent by giving us sensa- 
tions of them. Since the senses need 
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such objects they make them present 
within us by prefiguring them, by giv- 
ing us a besetting hunger for them. Ob- 
viously you cannot find this relationship 
in the sensations of hearing and sight, 
which neither arise from any need nor 
arouse or prefigure any object in us. In- 
deed, their very structure seems to 
make them unsuited for pleasure. But 
then what about the pleasure they give 
us in art — pleasure whose intensity 
can be so great? They fill us with de- 
light without filling any apparent need 
in us; they give us completion without 
any discernible complementary object. 
And these very characteristics lend the 
experience a kind of purity that only 
adds to its mystery. 

Mystical explanations (Bremond’s, 
for example) are as plentiful as black- 
berries. But such explanations not only 
fall strangely on many ears; they are 
also beyond verification. They should 
be resorted to only if no others are pos- 
sible, and should at least be suggested by 
the sterility or inadequacy of natural ex- 
planations. It is one of the latter that 
led me on. 

We have to seek the possible object 
of a need that is unknown or unrecog- 
nized: a need and its object. 

1. First the need. I recall hitting on 
this mysterious need in connection with 
the common and unchallenged idea that 
all sensations are functional processes of 
adaptation, and that perception is con- 
cerned only with giving us a proximate 
or remote anticipation of some object 





which arouses our often keen desires 
and panicky fears. We are so often frus- 
trated in trying to get away from these 
fears or even these desires that our 
longing to do so can become overwhelm- 
ing once it seems possible. Now it is pre- 
cisely the effect of art to strip hearing 
and sight of their vast representative 
import. Such an effect is so far removed 
from the usual function of these senses 
that you could attribute it only to a pro- 
found functional alteration, an altera- 
tion that is seemingly helped along by 
their natural neutrality. Sound and col- 
ored form show up in all their brazen 
glory. The anticipations of fear or desire 
that usually derive from their object are 
stripped away and replaced by strange 
and fantastic meanings that well up 
from their very selves. Thus an image, 
once rid of its affective lures, takes on 
a purity which it then imparts to a sen- 
sibility that is freed of its passions. It 
would take too long even to summarize 
the analyses I have carried out on all 
the procedures and forms of art in order 
to vindicate these views. Let it suffice 
to show how the conclusions of these 
analyses answer the basic purpose of 
my search: to discover a new and un- 
explored organic need underlying art, 
a need capable of explaining its peculiar 
delights. 

The objection might be raised that 
the desire I am speaking of does not 
really explain the pleasure I connect 
with it. Such pleasures seemingly 
amount to nothing more than being 
comforted after all the slings and ar- 
rows involved in the outrageous for- 
tune of adapting oneself. This is a far 
cry from those esthetic pleasures whose 
strength and purity I have just been ex- 
tolling. But the objection overlooks the 
mutation involved in these pleasures, 
which in turn is connected with the 
functional mutation mentioned above. 
Simply getting away from pain would 


admittedly be a third-rate sort of pleas- 
ure, dubious and unsatisfying. But to get 
away from a particular state of exist- 
ence by being swept up to a higher level 
of life can be a source of intense pleas- 
ure. This is the case not only when the 
previous state is a maze of pain, but 
even when it consists in a round of pleas- 
ures, as long as some new and extraor- 
dinary sensation makes us see or at 
least suspect their hollowness. Such 
pleasure belongs to another world than 
merely being comforted; it stands in 
contrast not so much with pain as with 
the thousand other pleasures that are 
part and parcel of an existence lack- 
ing beauty. It is not that these other 
pleasures are actually pains (the occa- 
sion for being comforted). Rather, 
esthetic pleasure, like certain kinds of 
love, shows that the most authentic 
pleasures can engross us without really 
satisfying our longings. We still have 
needs whose presence and nature and 
vastness only a specific experience can 
reveal. 


2. But does this specific experience 
actually take place? Is not this need sat- 
isfied by spurious pleasures? Can our 
yearning for the beautiful feed on an 
object as hunger does? Once representa- 
tion is abolished in sensation can it turn 
into participation? I have felt so, and, 
in some pages I hesitated to publish for 
a long time because they were so un- 
usual, I have tried to show that the 
esthetic senses manifest this sort of con- 
version. The sensibility which plays the 
role of defense in the order of represen- 
tation becomes a need in the esthetic or- 
der. The fact that these senses seem un- 
suited for pleasure stems from their pri- 
mary function. But this function can cut 
them off from any natural ability to get 
through to the soul. And it is a fact that 
the mutation which deprives them of 
this function automatically gives them 
an amazing capacity for pleasure. This 
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capacity implies a stimulant that in 
some way is akin to us — a quality that, 
divested of its representative function, 
shows us the truer nature of things and 
quickens the soul through immediate 
participation. Art consists in this wed- 


ding of sensibility with nature. I have 
shown in some detail how such nup- 
tials — so similar to the noblest love — 
take place. The brevity of the present 
paper forbids my going into these diffi- 
cult distinctions. 


SCIENCE 


Whenever we try to search out the 
purposes of life we come up against 
mysteries standing sentry or even block- 
ing our path. If not mysteries, then at 
least ambiguities — alternate routes 
without clear directions, not even hints, 
about which to choose. This uncertain- 
ty, though found in all the affairs of life, 
is especially great in life’s ecstatic mo- 
ments, which show us the condition we 
should leave behind but not the condi- 
tion we should strive for. We have just 
seen that this holds true for art. Does 
science offer us any clearer directions? 
In any event, the account of my philo- 
sophical journey would be incomplete 
without at least briefly recalling my ex- 
cursions — long ones, I admit — into 
the realm of science. 

The guiding inspiration throughout 
my first book was the idea that moral 
error is first of all an epistemological er- 
ror. It perverts ethics only because it 
has first perverted that very science 
which has been taken as the basis and 
model of ethics. In both these disciplines 
truth is assumed to be something that 
is given; we merely have to discover it 
through the appropriate — and analo- 
gous — methods of research. People are 
unaware that truth is not given in either 
of these cases; rather, it is a matter of 
making it in both instances. Morality 
might doubt this just because of the 
example furnished it by science. But 
scientific truth is not a kind of gratui- 
tous experience. It is a making. 

As a matter of fact, this is a quite 
outstanding and rational sort of making, 
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a fact which modern pragmatism 
never suspected, since it is so nar- 
rowly empiricist that it revived the 
idea only in an oversimplified form. In 
my first book I tried to demonstrate, 
through history and the growth of sys- 
tems, that this idea has been the very 
soul of epistemology’s development from 
the outset. No doubt Descartes and Kant 
brought about a better understanding 
of this idea, but even their insight into 
it was really never adequate. Pragma- 
tism was ignorant of both the long line- 
age and the meaning of this idea. It was 
responsible for the preposterous inter- 
pretation that sensibility, so rich in 
myths and presumptions (sometimes in- 
fallibly shrewd ones), controls the whole 
movement of speculative intelligence. 
What should have been said is just the 
opposite: that intelligence underlies and 
directs and creates sensibility itself. It 
is this idea, then, which has guided my 
whole career and which has been the 
chief foundation for whatever is new in 
both my epistemology and my psycholo- 
gy. After mulling over this idea for more 
than forty years, I put it down without 
any essential change in a chapter of my 
latest book. The very title of the chap- 
ter, “Science and Power,” brings out the 
idea rather obviously. It is and always 
has been impossible to define science 
without power, that is, as anything else 
but one form of power (if in fact there 
really are other true forms): the power 
to make, to manufacture. It is simply 
the greatest and surest form of power, 
which derives from its alliance with rea- 





son a strength and clearness that are ir- 
resistible. People imagine, of course, 
that this power is merely the result of 
an investigation which aims at the far 
nobler goal of truth, the only master 
served by reason. But this is a failure to 
see that the truth of science is always 
practical truth. By the fact that reason 
busies itself about such truth, it neces- 
sarily puts itself completely in the ser- 
vice of power. Knowing is always mak- 
ing; knowledge is simply know-how. 
More precisely, it is a knowing how to 
do something well (for we do not really 
know how to do what we do badly). Bet- 
ter yet, it is a knowing how to do some- 
thing by means that are fully effective 
— hence necessary. All scientific truths 
are simply affirmations of some power 
under the form of hypothetical deduc- 
tions. The latter state the power that is 
inherent in certain conditions (hypothe- 
ses) to produce effects that are deduced, 
that is, infallible. To understand is al- 
ways to deduce. But deduction is pos- 
sible only among logical and mathemati- 
cal elements. Hence the gulf which for 
so many centuries (twenty centuries, in 
fact) separated the deductive sciences 
from the experimental sciences; seem- 
ingly you could not deduce one experi- 
mental datum from another. In other 
words, they could not be written in 
mathematical language. Galileo did it 
for a few such data, Descartes claimed 
it could be done for all. This marked 
the birth of experimental science; ex- 
perimental data could now be deduced. 
From then on to deduce a truth could 
mean to do something with it; indeed, 
experimentally, it could mean nothing 
else. This extension of deduction, there- 
fore, was an extension of reason, which 
became the reason for things and the 
universal power of producing them. Rea- 
son steps in here only for the sake of 
power; it merely foresees the necessity 
that is bound up with that succession 


which, since it is deduced by reason, we 
call consequence. Here reason is useful 
only for making things by means that 
are dispensable and infallible, or for 
seeing things happen through processes 
that are perhaps humanly indispensable 
but always infallible. Thus every scienti- 
fic truth merely states some power ex- 
ercised by ourselves or other agents. But 
the mechanism involved is always that 
steel bond that our reason puts into 
things. By means of the appropriate 
transpositions, it substitutes conse- 
quences which tie things together for 
the succession which reveals things. 
This is what we call mental constructs 
in science. 


The objection comes up that these 
constructs are not our own making; 
they are simply what takes place in 
things themselves and we simply hit up- 
on the meaning of them. This is an idea 
that empiricism and rationalism have 
always seen eye to eye on. Empiricism 
supports it because it reduces the ra- 
tional appearance of things to a sensible 
experience; rationalism, because it lets 
us admire the effect of a profound pene- 
tration that is reserved to reason itself. 
The sad fact of the matter is that we 
never have such an experience, whether 
sensible or otherwise. No representation 
is ever going to give us the image of a 
construct — or even of the outline of a 
construct. “Nature is not a manufac- 
tured article. The very idea that things 
are made is so unfounded that it is 
childish. This idea begets in us a plan 
for things, though they can never be the 
model for such a plan. The plan is to 
make something infallibly, but it takes 
us beyond nature. There can be no ques- 
tion of nature doing something infall- 
ibly, as though some defect could make 
it misfire. There are no manufacturing 
processes here, only a broad stream of 
existence. What is is always unrelated 
to what is made” (Aventure, p. 204). 
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This is the highly relevant objection 
against Einstein, who shared the tradi- 
tional conviction that comprehending 
things is simply representing them more 
exactly, that the most incomprehensible 
thing about nature is that it is compre- 
hensible to us. The truth is that if sci- 
ence is a constructing of things it can 
never be a representation of them. The 
mechanism that some thought-systems 
try to find in things is just not in them. 
Following plans that are not these either 
because they are human, the mechanism 
is constructed with and according to the 
procedures called for by any effective 
construction. 


Throughout the years I have been 
trying to justify these ideas in ever so 
many ways. In a few lines they can 
neither be demonstrated nor even ade- 
quately set forth. I have summed them 
up here only to draw from a conclusion 
that to me seems basic. Though this con- 
clusion was pointed out at the end of 
my Aventure, the context of the present 
essay perhaps casts an interesting new 
light on it. 


If in fact science is a collection, not 
of truths, but of reliable constructions, 
of unfailing recipes, then the conse- 
quences are weighty. Truth is thought 
of as a light whose alleged value is to 
satisfy the mind’s highest ambitions. If 
truly knowing things means to repre- 
sent them as they are, then we are suffi- 
ciently aware of the benefits of repre- 
sentation: getting to the bottom of it is 
almost always profitable, misunder- 
standing it is always dangerous. We see 
the need to reflect at length on what a 
good thing truth is. But if truth is only 
a power of making, then it is concerned 
only with action. This power gets its 
value and even its meaning only from 
the things it lets us make. Power with- 
out a goal is power stripped of its very 
meaning. It loses its meaning in losing 
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its application. No science can be so 
limited. A naked power over things is 
not a determined power whose object 
can be defined by some discipline. 
“What is a power that knows not its own 
use? What is a power over things which 
is deprived of a will clearly directing 
them? It is a power of no account, which 
can be exercised only in destroying 
things as infants and idiots do. Whence 
this ridiculous omnipotence in which so 
many people unwittingly have long lo- 
cated the goal and meaning and strength 
of science?” (Aventure, p. 263). If these 
aberrations do not merit attention, if 
science is necessarily limited to power 
and domination over nature, then the 
only meaning of science has to be found 
in the feelings of a being wrongly held 
in subjection who is desperately anxious 
to turn the tables. In brief, its meaning 
lies in a need for liberation linked to a 
feeling of being enslaved. But this feel- 
ing must have some profound reason for 
having sustained through the centuries 
such an effort to meet the need for liber- 
ation and for surrounding the venture 
with the halo of truth. It could never 
have taken on such constancy and no- 
bility had it not drawn its force from 
passions nature can thwart and from 
the hatred of nature these passions 
arouse. Ultimately you come to the con- 
clusion that this animosity toward na- 
ture is rooted in the adaptive processes 
nature imposes on us. Knowledge is a 
benefit intended to mitigate nature’s 
malice just as art mitigates its ugliness. 
Science then would be simply a process 
of adaptation springing from the idea 
that to dominate nature means to set 
oneself free. 

It would take many pages to justify 
the above view. It has filled so many of 
my books that the present digest seems 
almost meaningless. But I do hold that 
nature — our own and that of things 
(so closely linked) — deprives us of our 





proper ends to the advantage of im- 
proper or contrary ends, and that we 
have an active and deep-seated feeling 
that this is the case. External nature 
is known to us only through its often 
highly deceiving “habits”; our own, only 
through turning ourselves inside out. 


The effort of science should be to free 
us from these bonds and from the false 
adaptation they offer us. It is a question 
of triumphing over them by transcend- 
ing nature. Transcendence — that is the 
final word to which the explanation of 
scientific efforts leads us. 
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Light of Love! 
Do you appear then even to the dead, 
You Golden thing! 
Images from a brighter time, 
Do you shine for me in the night? 
(Hélderlin) 


It is not right to set the present 
side by side with the past and compare 
them. This levels both and makes them 
trivial. The present is unique, not open 
to comparison. We are placed in it to 
possess it. We cannot detain the present, 
so we slip into the past and the future, 
we glide backwards and forwards. We 
run away from the immediate thou of 
the present, from the demands of the 
thou to the undemanding it of the past 
or the future. We abuse the past. It 
ceases to be a concrete reality and be- 
comes an abstract background useful 
only for setting up profiles. 


JUST BEING THERE 


The folk in the great age of the 
Greeks were there, just there present. 
But what of Herodotus and his his- 
tories? They were written not as by a 
man but as by the gods. The people were 
only letters of the alphabet with which 
the gods wrote history, and Herodotus 
listened to what the human letters of 
the gods sounded like when they were 
set in motion. Such were his histories. 
And Thucydides? The achievements and 
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sufferings of the Greeks were so great 
and intense that they were in direct 
touch with the words. 


We also are not transition: we are 
present (Gegenwart), only that. Man in 
his appearing has the mark of one who 
should be there present. When a man 
approaches someone he is terrified mo- 
mentarily, so intensely is he present be- 
fore that person. He himself becomes 
present through this intensity. Elaps- 
ing time receives presence through man. 
A break occurs in the lapse of time 
when a person is there before someone; 
the expiration of time ceases. Man 
stands in the break of time. Time itself 
is maintained because man is in it. The 
splendor of his appearing engenders the 
present, the space around him becomes 
luminous, the very light of the sun be- 
comes human light through the light of 
man’s appearing. The word of man 
breeds brightness, light, and again light. 
And gloomy men, the sad ones? They 
are the shadows of the bright ones, and 
belong to them. 


Where man is in the present, the 
past need not be dragged in to be mixed 
with the present. Of itself the intensive 
present draws the past into its light; the 
past comes freely that it may be near 
the present. 


It is also a mistake to slip into the 
future, to conjecture from the present 


into the future. This disturbs the ma- 
turing of the future, consumes it prema- 
turely. The future is prepared without 
discussion, in silence. It is a surprise, 
something taken unawares. To move 
toward the future with conjectures is 
to betray it. 

Again it is a mistake to compare 
the fear, the anxiety, the emptiness of 
today with the inner insecurity at the 
decline and fall of antiquity. At the 
end of antiquity there was also an emp- 
tiness, but it was perceived as an empti- 
ness which came about because the gods 
had abandoned the realm of man within 
and without. The vacuous faces said 
that their content had fled with the re- 
ceding gods as though drawn to them. 
Hollow were the faces of men, and when 
they tried to fill the void with matter 
and flesh, their faces became massive 
and fleshy, gross. Space was empty at 
the decline of antiquity, but space itself 
loudly bewailed the loss of the gods, as 
the Greek sailors sailing by the promon- 
tory of Artemis heard a voice wail, ‘““The 
great Pan is dead.” And a newer star 
rose in the void above the lament. There 
was still room there so that it could 
shine over the lament, and the lament 
disappeared in the light of the new star. 

The void today exists as if from all 
eternity, a primary void. No god seems 
to have fled from it. It is so taken for 
granted that no one even tries to find 
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out how it originated. One is born in it 
and one dies in it. 


THE EMPTY AND THE POSSIBLE 


What differentiates our era from 
every other is this: there is no longer 
any free space in which the unexpected 
can occur, or for that matter in which 
anything can happen at all. An enor- 
mous Potential is generated by the mass 
of men and machines, of merchandise 
and scientific findings, by the mass of 
information, words, and noises produced 
by the minute. Today this Potential 
completely fills all space. It stretches be- 
yond man and mankind. Political totali- 
tarianism is the counterpart of the mon- 
ster of commerce which envelopes all. 
The bureaucracy of dictatorship or the 
dictatorship of bureaucracy tries to di- 
vide externally what it cannot oversee. 

All things have been provided by 
the Potential even before they are 
wanted. Everything has reached the end 
even before it has begun. The future is 
before it was the present, and the past 
seems to be reproducible through the 
force of the Potential. So mighty is the 
Potential that even the return of Christ 
and the crucifixion is included as just 
another of a thousand incidents ground 
out by the Potential machinery. 

Everything is possible in this Po- 
tential, anything can be furnished, the 
Potential can do all things. No one mar- 
vels any more. Sputnik? There was 
more wonder and admiration for the 
name Sputnik than for the moon trip it 
made. Aircraft are absorbed into the 
emptiness of the air. There was a time 
when man did not trust himself to dart 
about through the heavens, and was not 
able to. That area was the possession of 
godlike beings. On the journey on which 
Jean Paul sent his aeronaut Gianozzo 
more stars and planets are reached than 
could be reached by all the Sputniks put 
together. There is so much human light 
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in the space of Jean Paul’s journey that 
the stars and planets come to him of 
their own accord to share in that human 
light. 

Is the space man trying to conquer 
space, or is he perhaps even more inter- 
ested in vanishing into space? Does the 
yearning for death drive him to these 
trips even more than the escape from 
himself? The phenomenon of the space 
man looks more like disappearing in the 
craft than being in it. 

Man cracks when he so extends 
himself, and through the cracks de- 
monic forces rush in. 

If the Potential were not there to 
fill the void, the void would scare men 
to death. This is not the space filled with 
infinity before which Pascal quailed. 
Neither is it space which is empty be- 
cause everything has been taken out of 
it. It is the void, the void which was 
empty from the outset. It sucks things 
into itself and swallows them. Again and 
again new things must be produced, and 
at once every single thing ceases to be 
itself and becomes part of an immeasur- 
able quantity and is rated only as part 
of this quantity. 

Things are stripped of being. I ar- 
rived at city X. I was not there however. 
Everything before me was immediately 
sucked away from me, the entire city 
rolled back from me, rolled itself away. 
I was not in city X. I was nowhere. I 
was somewhere that was less than no- 
where. 

Where does man stand? He does 
not stand at all. He is merely tossed 
somewhere in the Potential to mark the 
place. 

“Existentialism” is a reaction to 
the whirlpool of the Potential. Being, 
primitive being, should have value, not 
nonexistence in the Potential. 

In the Potential things follow so 
quickly upon one another that there is 
no break between phenomena. No thing 





is delineated, it flows instantly into an- 
other. This blurring of outlines is re- 
flected in the fact that for the most part 
projects are achieved not by individuals 
but by teamwork. It even seems some- 
times that things experiment among 
themselves and that people merely read 
off their movements. Hardly ever is 
there the glow of achievement that we 
find in Lavoisier, Gay Lussac, Berzelius, 
Liebig, etc. In the hands of these men 
things themselves seemed glad to be dis- 
covered, and in the glow of this satisfac- 
tion they drew the discoverers and the 
world around them to themselves. A dis- 
covery was a light around a thing, light 
that was glad to be light and therefore 
glowed. 

In the Potential one thing is like 
another. War and peace are confounded, 
masculine and feminine are unclear, seri- 
ousness and caricature are run together 
as in the novels of Musil, the chthonian 
and netherworldly blur into the meta- 
physical as in the novels of Kafka. 
“There is a strange contamination be- 
tween sport and seriousness,” says Huy- 
zinga in Schatten von Morgen. They are, 
however, neither jest nor seriousness 
but the dearth of seriousness and jest, 
for both are but material for the all- 
voiding Potential. 

In the Potential there is no near- 
ness, for it is carried away at once into 
a false remoteness, and distance be- 
comes false proximity through news 
reports from all over the world. The en- 
tire aspect of the Potential is so ephem- 
eral, so hasty that it waits for no judg- 
ment. “It takes misfortune without con- 
solation. One must have no solace, none 
imaginable. Then inexpressible solace 
will descend.” (Simone Weil). 


THE FULL AND THE MORE 


Men and things became empty 
when man ceased to live with “the 
More” in himself and in things. What is 


the More? It is this: in every created 
thing there is more than it requires to 
be as it is. In every created thing there 
is a More that exceeds every need. The 
word is not built on lean measure, on 
bare adequacy, but on fulness. The 
More, not the ration, is the foundation 
of the world. Things and man are mere- 
ly the framework of the More. 


Because of the More a created ob- 
ject does not consume itself; it replen- 
ishes itself from its surplus. A machine 
does not have any More. It is a machine 
just because it can function only accord- 
ing to what has been meted out to it, 
and the more precise the apportioning 
the better it functions. It cannot chance 
itself. An object of creation, however, 
transforms itself from its surplus. 
Through the More it reaches beyond it- 
self. 

Of all creation the highest degree 
of More is found in man. For man is 
nearest to God, the greatest, the abso- 
lute More. In man the transcendental, 
the More, moves its deepest into the 
world, and in this dangerous adventure 
it is confided to man. In man the More 
is that from which all his speech and 
action flows, and also that which stands 
above all speech and action. It is the 
protector, the guardian angel of man. 
It is the foundation of the human heri- 
tage within him and at the same time a 
star above him. 

Man is not man because he still 
manages to look like one. Through the 
More that is his he transcends the abso- 
lute More, and in the process his coun- 
tenance takes on a certain transparency. 
Through the movement toward the ab- 
solute More man is directed toward God 
almost without knowing it. Faith and 
the More belong to each other; the More 
verifies the origin of things. Without the 
More man is a bare outline, a mere 
sketch of himself. To man belongs not 
only the bare essential that he have ap- 
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proximately human shape but also the 
superfluity, the overflow from the More. 
Man is the framework for the More. In 
a world without More the superfluous 
appears as nothingness, as death. 


MARGINAL BEING 


Does it not seem today that it 
would take only a small nudge to make 
man lose his human form and drift over 
into another? Does the modification of 
the human form, its destruction through 
the radioactivity of the atom bomb, 
strike us as very odd? Or does radio- 
activity and its destructive power find 
in the unstable human form of today 
a certain readiness for destruction — 
are we pre-destroyed? 

Things without More: a house is 
built today so that it just satisfies the 
laws of statics. It can barely stand; it 
is a lean proof of these same laws of 
statics, an experiment on what chances 
can be taken with them. The people who 
go into the house, do they live there, do 
they remain in it? Or are they only 
weights put into the house to test the 
limitations of its load capacity? Is such 
a structure only a succession of perfo- 
rated walls through which a man passes 
on to the place where he stays? It is in- 
credible that a man can live there. Such 
a structure is a kind of passage, a pro- 
visional arrangement to be abandoned 
at a moment’s notice or shoved over. It 
is a structure of limits: the limits of sta- 
tics and the limits of man. It is fit- 
ting and proper that a man should not 
be born in such a house or die in it; he 
prefers a hospital. Permanence and du- 
ration are lacking. There is no sense of 
room in this house for the broad reaches 
of death and birth. 

A house built of More is not a 
camping tent of steel and cement; there 
is duration in it. In it birth and death 
are prepared. Even before a man is in it, 
he is born in the birth that awaits him 
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in this house. He dies the death that 
comes upon him slowly in the house. 
There is presence (Da-Sein) in the 
house which helps him to live (da zu 
sein). There is a More in it that exceeds 
all man’s intent in building the house; 
it builds itself beyond man’s purposes. 
The More of the house corresponds to 
the More in man. 

Face to face with the noumenality 
of the More, man is always open to sur- 
prise. He has reverence and awe and 
expectation and silence, that he may 
hear the unexpected. 

In awe man holds back; he appears 
less than his potentialities, but even in 
this he is really more. In a world with- 
out More man is out in front of himself, 
farther out in front than he really can 
be. Once out there he waits for himself, 
and then flees once more as soon as he 
might be able to catch up with himself. 

A man of More does not analyze 
himself; he is examined by the More 
Rather than see, he allows himself to 
be seen by the More in things, but see- 
ing and being seen are one here. He does 
not know so much as he is known by the 
More. 

In love man transcends himself to 
the idea of the beloved, to a More that 
reaches beyond the one loved. For this 
reason he is restless and uneasy in love. 
Through the More he loves beyond the 
beloved. He is excessive in love because 
there is a More in it which he himself 
created with love. 


HOLDING TOGETHER 


The More watches over man; he 
need not always be watching over him- 
self. His qualities are hidden in the 
More, enveloped by it. It guarantees the 
continuity of the person. Thus man lives 
in continuity without being aware of it. 
Without the More things and experi- 
ences go astray or are drawn away to 
ends that are foreign to them. Through 





the More they are protected. The More 
of one object combines with that of an- 
other; they are joined through the 
More. “It was my most earnest en- 
deavor to represent and express as far 
as possible the really fundamental truth, 
as I saw it, that had prevailed in my 
life. . . . The individual facts were told 
only to confirm a universal observation, 
a higher truth.” (Goethe in Poetry and 
Truth). The fundamental truth, the 
higher truth, that is the More. 

In the More far and near are one: 
the cloud of the More around a thing 
points to distance, but at the same time 
its closeness makes the object near. Man 
has the object and still he is distant 
from it. Without the More one thing lies 
on top of another; they are all pushed 
together and there is no distance be- 
tween man and thing, between one thing 
and another; everything is indiscrete. 
This excessive proximity, this indiscrete- 
ness, has been objectized through tele- 
vision. 

In the More, through its surplus, 
things are filled, surrounded, and take 
on a multiple sense. It takes time to 
comprehend them, and we cannot flit 
from one thing to another. Time moves 
more slowly through the More. It takes 
on weight and cannot hurry. The world 
without More is meager, shrivelled up, 
and time speeds over it. It leaps over 
people, things and itself. Thus it is that 
events follow one another so rapidly. 
They are trying to catch up with time, 
which is already far ahead. 

Without More everything that hap- 
pens is thrown up to man. There is 
nothing to filter events. Through the 
More much is absorbed without man’s 
notice, before it burdens the human 
psyche. It exists in the More and makes 
it heavy and dark, but the psyche is 
distant from it. 

A marriage conflict, a personal con- 
flict, is not isolated. It cannot readily 


develop and culminate in a psychosis. 
It is surrounded and levelled by the 
More. The profession of psychotherapy 
is not found in the world of the More. 
The More itself heals. 

War exists in the world of the More, 
as well as enmity and suspicion, but it 
is one war and one enmity. Without the 
More war already exists before it be- 
gins, hence the surprise attacks without 
declaration of war. Men then strive to 
achieve one specific war through atroci- 
ty, quantitative and qualitative. 


The opposition between parents and 
children, between age groups, sexes, and 
states, becomes more violent if there is 
not a third party, the More, standing 
over these conflicts. The More does not 
merely cover over the conflict: patience 
goes out from it because of its enduring, 
silent existence. 


COMMUNITY 


In the More the subject vanishes. 
The faces of a group of saints in a me- 
dieval painting are all similar. The sub- 
jective element has receded into itself 
before the More, of which the faces are 
a manifestation; they breathe it. 

In the world of the More individuals 
and the masses are not hostile to each 
other. The individual is contrasted to 
the More, not to the mass, and the mass, 
the multitude, is experienced by the in- 
dividual as something not oppressive 
but liberating. Only as many are men 
able to stand face to face with the More, 
and thus the community comes into 
being. 

Human institutions, the state, re- 
ligion, the family, the social structure, 
all must have within them something 
More which surpasses their design. Then 
they conform to the More in man and 
are able to endure. The More must exist 
in objective fashion in institutions if 
man is to recognize them as belonging 
primarily to him. Then these institu- 
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tions will also have noumenality. The 
More of man and the More of institu- 
tions stabilize and preserve each other. 
Such institutions are not business ar- 
rangements, as they are today, between 
givers and takers, but are examplers of 
“gentle law.” 

The man detached from More lives 
only before himself. Unprotected, he is 
always conscious of himself; he drives 
himself to the peak and is aggressive. 
He does not act, but only reacts; More 
is not there in its breadth to give sure- 
ness to action. 

Psychologizing is gaining the upper 
hand. That is only the fault of the psy- 
chologists: the man without More lies 
there with his inner self unprotected, 
and the keyed-up inner self thrusts up- 
wards, waiting to be pounced upon by 
psychologists and psychoanalysts. With- 
out the cover of the More, much can be 
wrung out of the psyche. This is noted 
by the depth psychologists. What they 
note is correct, but it is correct only of 
the man without More, not for mankind 
in general. Depth psychology is the 
science of the inner self of the man who 
has no More. 

The archetypes of the psyche with- 
out the More lie there naked and unpro- 
tected. Where there is More, they are 
not even noticed. What is observed is 
the particular father of a man, the 
mother who is his own, God the con- 
crete God. One does not analyze himself 
back to these archetypes, he reaches 
them by love. 

The “depth” man is a product of a 
world without More. But where there is 
More, everything wants to be near it 
and reaches out to it. That is the won- 
derful surface man in whom nothing is 
forced downward into the depths. He is 
the bright and lucid man, not the sub- 
terranean Kafka man of the depths, 
lighted electrically now and then, for 
whom anxiety is the substitute for the 
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More — and there is more anxiety in 
the depths than he can take. The depth 
toward which this man digs is ersatz 
for the More. 


IN AN IMAGE 


Image and More belong together. 
An image is more than the sum of its 
separate parts. They merge into each 
other toward unity, the oneness of the 
More. In the image there is something 
More that goes beyond the representa- 
tion. Likewise there is always more in 
an image than what is said about it. 
Only the poem, in which there is More 
again, is commensurate with the image. 

The More gives the image the trace 
of the transcendent, for it strives toward 
the place of the image’s transcendence, 
the absolute More. This transcendence 
makes the image something light and 
soaring, something nearly transparent. 
The parts weigh more heavily outside 
the image than in it. Taken separately 
the mass of muscle, blood, and bone that 
make up a human face are ponderous 
indeed; but in the human face the heavi- 
ness disappears in the soaring quality 
of the image. The human countenance 
soars together, soars before the whole 
human form. 

The imageless world weighs down 
upon the earth and weighs down upon 
man. But the stone colossus of the 
Strozzi Palace in Florence overcomes 
the heaviness of the stone mass through 
its imagery. The stone colossus is there, 
as a meteor fallen from heaven and 
bored into the earth, but the stone 
blocks cling firmly together, and in 
their embrace they are raised up again, 
to become the image of self-lifting re- 
deemed weight. 

The imageless world is heavy be- 
cause in it things are additive. One 
imageless object presses upon another. 
The parts do not rise to a unity which 
would redeem them from themselves. 





One faceless thing clings to another, 
waits for the other, for all the rest, as 
though seeking salvation in quantity, in 
the mass. The imageless surface is quan- 
titative, the image surface qualitative. 
The imageless seeks a world, the image 
possesses it. What is imageless is alone 
even in the company of the mass. Even 
the loneliness is cumulative, multiplied 
from one to another. What has image 
is always friendly to men and things, 
even in solitude. Love goes out from the 
image and returns to it. Love and image 
belong to each other as do image and 
More. An imageless world is a world 
without love. 

The large city weighs heavily on 
men because it has in it the Potential to 
be an even greater city, and the greater 
city, the city still unbuilt, presses down 
with it. The image of a medieval city, 
the city up to a hundred years ago, was 
an image, a delineated image. It did not 
sprawl beyond what the image of the 
city allowed. To remain an image it was 
built around a center. It was not cen- 
trifugal like the modern metropolis. It 
did not press down upon the earth. It 
was only set down where it was, set 
down indeed, but in such wise that it 
seemed ready to be picked up again at 
any moment by the one who set it down. 

What has image is created by an 
act. Only one thing takes place. After 
the act there is a pause and a stillness, 
and in this pause man is admitted to par- 
take of the stillness. In an imaged world 
there is no work without pause, no as- 
sembly line. Assembly-line work is 
found only in the imageless world, 
where everything is already running on 
ahead before it has outwardly begun, 
and where it does not stop even when 
there is nothing more before it on the 
assembly line. What has image has a 
clear beginning and a well-defined end. 
The More envelops the thing in which 
it is found. The thing cannot expand, it 


is protected from itself. A thing with- 
out More is only itself; it does not point 
beyond itself. In the true sense of the 
word there is nothing behind it. An au- 
tomobile has nothing behind it. It is 
only itself. Still it could not be alone. 
There are millions like it, and yet one is 
like all, and behind none of them is 
anything except the same thing over 
again. 

An automobile, if it existed as a 
singular thing, if it were the only one 
in the world, would rate as a magical 
machine. Man would be master of a 
magical machine, and not, as today, the 
servant of millions of serial machines. 
He would be like the poor youth with 
the flying trunk in Anderson’s tale, who 
wins the sultan’s daughter with the fly- 
ing trunk, and when the trunk finally 
burns, it burns with a fire kindled by 
flames that were once in heaven as was 
the trunk itself. 

The “images” of illustrated periodi- 
cals are not really there (da, actual). A 
real image exists immediately for the 
beholder. A picture in the illustrated 
rates only because of the next one, be- 
cause it will be turned over to reach the 
next one, and the next, and the next. 
The basic essence of the image, its 
being-there (Da-Sein), is inverted to its 
opposite, to motion. The picture maga- 
zines are a means not of possessing 
things through the image but of dis- 
tancing ourselves from them. 

When men detach themselves from 
the More, images decline. For the past 
one hundred and fifty years or so men 
have lived less and less with the More 
in themselves and in things, and the 
world has become progressively more 
imageless. The de-mythologizing of 
Bultmann is the last great iconoclasm, 
and the last great destruction of the 
More. It may be that the Potential of 
business is as mighty as it is because 
it has the job of gathering up every- 
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thing and packing it so that it can be 
put away and disappear. Should place 
thus be made for the n2w? Do things 
dissolve through the Potential because 
they wish to offer themselves to the cre- 
ator for a new creation? In this case the 
drive of the Potential would be a pre- 
text, a fence behind which reality takes 
place. Perhaps the More is taking its 
rest behind this fence, collecting itself 
for a new creation. 

There must be some counterweight, 
an invisible one, to the dynamism of the 
Potential. Otherwise it would have burst 
by this time. 

There is also in a remnant of the 
More which is closed off from com- 
merce, not exposed to it. This is the 
mystery in man today, something about 
which he is uneasy, which he does not 


stir up lest it be snatched from him and 
commercialized. 

A man sat on a bench. Never was 
a place so full of men as this. The man 
was there, nothing else. If he had been 
taken away, his image would have re- 
mained there in the air of the place and 
would of itself have filled up with him 
once more, so pregnant with him was 
this space, so thoroughly was the man 
there. 

Has he been removed already? 
Then he also stood by a machine in a 
factory, and likewise in the laboratory 
of an institute. But always he was there, 
just there. He had taken it upon himself 
to be someone there (a Da-Seiender), 
standing for those who rushed by. He 
was a guarantee that man will always 
be there. 


o Source: SCHWEIZER RUNDSCHAU. 60 Jahrgang, Heft 11, Februar 1961, 


602-11. “Wo steht heute der Mensch.” 


Complete Translation. 


Presentation: Louis Gatto, Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. 


ie | MAX PICARD, at present living in Switzerland, is well known for 
his penetrating analysis of contemporary man and present- 
day culture. Two of his works that have been translated into 
English are Flight from God and World of Silence, both pub- 
lished by The Henry Regnery Company of Chicago. 
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HARTMANN AND HEGEL 


OF ALL thinkers, I believe, Hegel 
stood closest to Hartmann. In a certain 
sense Hartmann felt related to Hegel. 
Often I have asked myself why that was 
so. Maybe it was because of the pathos 
of Hegel that Hartmann felt related to 
him. Hartmann loved some propositions 
of Hegel and he quoted them here and 
there. One of them was the passage from 
the philosophy of law: “If philosophy 
paints grey in grey then the figure of 
life has become old and with grey in 
grey it cannot become rejuvenated. The 
owl of Minerva begins its flight only at 
the beginning of the dusk.” This pensive 
and wise statement, charged with a 
tinge of melancholy, shows the restraint 
which Hartmann himself possessed. It 
expresses the stoic remoteness Hart- 
mann himself observed toward things 
and events. The pathos of a philosopher 
who speaks so, is a poised one. He is 
aware that a thinker who contemplates 
philosophically has stepped aside from 
the actual happenings. 

But there was something else which 
attracted him to Hegel. It was the im- 
mense strength of the systematic 
thinker, who forces together and unites 
what is opposed, who amalgamates both 
and sees being as a whole in spite of all 
its apparent raggedness. In an original 
sense, Hartmann’s ontology represents 
the same attempt, uniting to a whole, as 
Hegel tried it again and again. But 
Hartmann knew and stated it often that 
the systematic thinking is no longer 
owned by those who build systems. In 
contrast to Hegel, Hartmann had 
learned from Kant that “the room for 
action of constructive thought is limited, 
that science has progressed in all fields 
and that he who disregards its results 
is doomed to lose at once.” 


So it was that Hartmann was sep- 
arated from Hegel in spite of all recog- 
nition and admiration. As much as Hart- 
mann liked to build up his ideational 
structures, so much was he afraid of 
constructive and arbitrary thinking. 
Therefore, he was seeking again and 
again the connection of philosophy to 
the sciences and considered the methods 
of the sciences and their results oblig- 
ing, although he was fully aware that 
philosophy is something entirely differ- 
ent from any single science. But how to 
connect then the often opposed and con- 
tradicting positions? How to chain them 
together and make a unity of them? 
Hartmann pursued this task all his life. 
He found Hegel’s way and methodic 
direction of the “dialectical synthesis” 
in the beginning magnificent, but never- 
theless arbitrary and constructive. He 
thought that Hegel had found some- 
thing in dialectics that was extraordi- 
nary in every regard. But he had 
learned from this experiment that one 
has to carry out this fundamentally cor- 
rect finding in a different way. One has 
to hear Hartmann himself to under- 
stand how important this central point 
of Hegelian thought was to Hartmann. 


In his presentation of Hegel in the 
passage on “Meaning and Problem of 
Dialectics,” he says: “Under all circum- 
stances one will not be able to conceal 
that there is something opaque, unclari- 
fied, enigmatic in dialectics. There were 
in all ages only very few who mastered 
it, isolated ones indeed. In antiquity 
there were about three or four specula- 
tive thinkers; in the modern period defi- 
nitely not more — at least of those 
who have created with it something 
definite. Obviously there is a character- 
istic dialectical giftedness which permits 





very well development, but does not 
result from training. It is then a special, 
original, independent gift of inner vision 
and indeed a synoptic grasping, which, 
advancing along the coherent data, sees 
them at once from various aspects again 
and again and notices them iridescent in 
their contradictions but at the same 
time grasps the subjection of the con- 
trasts to the thing itself. It is remark- 
able that the dialectic talents themselves 
did not reveal the mystery of dialec- 
tics; they have the method and apply it 
well, but they cannot describe how they 
do it. Evidently they themselves don’t 
know it. It is comparable to the creation 
of the artist. The artist does not know 
the law he follows when he creates. 
But he creates in conformity to it. Gen- 
jus and the congenial both follow the 
law blindly, unfailingly, as in somnam- 
bulism.” 

It seems to me that in these state- 
ments there is manifested something of 
Nicolai Hartmann’s law of thought and 
above all the goal of his thinking. What 
he describes here under the heading, 
“Dialectics,” and then applies to the 
realm of the creative spirit, that was for 


Hartmann the methodical main problem 
of philosophy and of philosophizing. 
Often he had spoken of these things, but 
he always refused to write a “Dialec- 
tics.” Smilingly he remarked that the 
younger generation would have to do it. 
But he had indeed very definite ideas of 
a “real dialectics” (Realdialektik), and 
repeatedly he explained these ideas at 
various occasions. But he refused to 
give the methodical outline. He did not 
visualize it in a way which would have 
enabled him to develop it in a draft. I 
had always hoped that he would do that 
one day, but I knew also that — com- 
pared with the many matured projects 
he bore in his mind and which needed 
only to be formulated and written down 
— the dialectics was still an incomplete 
plan. However, he had many things to 
say about it, as he had similarly his ori- 
ginal onsets in the realm of specialized 
logic. As a matter of fact, he predicted 
that time would not be given to him for 
these works. But it is characteristic for 
Hartmann that he wanted all he had 
thought and reasoned out in these fields 
to be made available for a future 
thinker without reservations. 


go From “Nicolai Hartman: A Personal Sketch” by Robert Heiss in The Per- 
sonalist, Autumn 1961, pp. 469-486. 
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— Ch. Pereleman 








FALL 1960 


Principles of Rosminé’s Metaphysics II — Mi- 
chele F. Sciacca 


Romano Guardini: Christian Existence — Hel- 
mut Kuhn 


Freud and Religious Prejudices — Andre 
Godin 


Three Concepts of Definition —Kazimierz Aj- 
dukiewicz 


On Freedom — Louis B. Geiger 


The Symbol: Food for Thought — Paul Ri- 


cocur 


Two Aspects of Husser?s Reduction — Jules 
Bednarsky 














WINTER 1960 


From Phenomenology to Ontology — Stanislas 
Breton 


Symbol and Man — Eugen Biser 
Gabriel Marcel: Contemporary Figure 


Contemporary Atheism and the Religious Mind 
— Gabriel Marcel 


The Inward Morning — Introduction — Ga- 
briel Marcel 


Notes on the Ontology of Gabriel Marcel — 
Jeanne arain-Vial 


A Unique Philosopher — Etienne Gilson 


De L’Existence a Etre — Introduction — Ga- 
briel Marcel 


Gabriel Marcel: A Critique — S. U. Zuidema 


Metaphysical Orientations in Indian Philosophy 
— Amiya Chakravarty 
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